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INTRODUCTION 

The aim of this work is to lay before the reader a 
statement, as complete as possible within the limits 
imposed, of the documentary evidence which exists 
in support of the Doctrine of the Virginal Concep* 
tion and Birth of our Lord Jesus Christ With this 
object in view the evidence of the various witnesses, 
Canonical as well as extra-Canonical, is first of all 
set forth, the Objections [that have been raised to 
their testimony are then stated, the replies that have 
been made to these Objections added, both state- 
ments then analyzed and the value of the evidence 
estimated; lastly, a Summary of the trend of the 
evidence as a whole is given for the general guidance 
of the reader. The work has been undertaken in a 
dispassionate and, it is hoped, a calm and judicial 
spirit, full weight being allowed to all arguments 
whether /r^? or contra. 

Beyond this, no attempt is made to prove thei 
Doctrine. The deeper questions which underlie the \ 
inquiry, such e,g. as. Is the Virginal Conception 
necessary to the Doctrine of the Incarnation? Is \ 
Parthenogenesis contrary to what are commonly I 
called the " Laws of Nature '' ? and so forth, are not / 
directly dealt with, though in some cases they are/ 
referred to in one or other of the Appendices; 
attached to the book. » 

In these Appendices, also, other matter connected 
with the subject will be found, e^. a Summary of the 
long controversy — blasting nearly two thousand years 
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— on the true reading and meaning of Isaiah vii. 14 ; 
the Versions of the Birth-Story found in the Apo- 
cryphal Gospels, and the question as to whether this 
Doctrine is referred to elsewhere in the New Testa- 
ment The now all-fashionable derivation of the 
Birth-Story from the Myths found in the Folk-lore of 
India, and Ancient Greece and Babylonia, has also 
been examined at some length, and the writer hopes 
that he has succeeded in showing how much of the 
alleged connection is forced and unreal. 

Lastly, an Appendix on Parthenogenesis has 
been added. This is written from the point of view 
of modem scientific research, — a subject in which the 
writer had some experience in years gone by. 

This Appendix, it is hoped, will cause any reader 
who is an advocate of " undeviating Laws of Nature " 
to pause in his scientific dogmatism. As a matter of 
fact there are no ''Laws of Nature," in the sense 
in which that term is often used. Our so-called 
"Laws^l^jare merely observed sequences in pheno- 
meQ% ^amd thc^7.?t . ^sY^ ^m^ 
"whijpb h^yc been maSe^ upon uiese observa- 

tions.^ Many muc^-clierished theories in the realms 
oTCKemistry and Physics have of recent years been 
upset ; many surprises in Biology are probably in 
store for us in the not far distant future. 

But, we are sometimes asked by well-meaning 
but somewhat old-fashioned people, ** What need for 
all this ; why not be content to accept the teaching 
of the Bible and the Church as it stands, without all 
this controversy ? " 

The answer to this question is twofold :— - 

In the first place, we cannot We live in an age 
which is, before eversrthing, critical. And therefore 
the necessity for a criticism of all the ''Articles of 
the Faith '' is laid upon us by the demands of the 
time in which we live. Other ages, no doubt, have 
received their doctrines and their creeds on trust; 
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they have placed almost unlimited faith and reliance 
upon the mere ipsi dixerunt of their accredited 
teachers, and the writings of those teachers. But 
the present age plainly and firmly declines to do 
anything of the kind. It loudly proclaims itself as 
anti-dogtnatic and critical (ajccTrrocrfc), and refuses to 
bow to authority, qu4 authority, whether person or 
book, without a preliminary examination. Its atti- 
tude, in short, is exactly expressed in the words of 
Professor Eucken, of Berlin, who says,* " We modems 
can no longer receive on trust and faith the picture of 
the past, we must prove its genuineness ; we can 
make no smaller demands upon the history of religion 
than upon other history." 

And no doubt this attitude is reasonable enough, 
if we can but settle the question of what constitutes 
proof. Criticism, too, to be worthy of the name, 
must mean impartial inquiry, unbiassed investigation 
of the subject of research. Modern criticism too 
often is not this : frequently it is but thinly disguised 
partisanship, — a laboured attempt to prove some 
preconceived, and negative, conclusion which has 
existed all along in the mind of the critic. 

In the second place, and to take higher ground, 
surely Christian people should welcome impartial 
inquiry, even though the results be not always 
altogether acceptable. 

" Test all things," says St Paul,t "hold fast to the 
good." We are bidden, in fact, — of course with due 
reverence — to inquire critically into even the state- 
ments regarding the Mysteries of the Faith. And if 
Christianity be anything more than a mere human 
institution — one of the many attempts to guess the 
^ Riddle of the Universe " — ^we need not fear the 
results of inquiry. It is in this spirit therefore that 
the true critic approaches the great problems of 

♦ IxiBeUrdgez, IV. E. 
t I TA^ss, V. 21. 
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modern Theology. And by the results of that 
criticism he is prepared to stand or fall. Absolute 

{3roof, in any matter, is not attainable ; we must not 
ook for that in any branch of knowledge. But 
relative and conditional proof must be within our 
reach. And this will show us that if all M}^teries of 
the Kingdom of Grace, like those of the material 
Cosmos, cannot as yet be fully explained, they are, 
at least, not irrational. It will show also that these 
serve an important end to be reached in a distant 
future — ^the perfection of Man, the fitting him for 
a life on a higher and nobler plane than that upon 
which his lot is at present cast. 



A CRITICAL EXAMINATION 

OF 

THE EVIDENCES FOR THE DOCTRINE 
OF THE VIRGIN BIRTH 

PART I 

THE CANONICAL WRITERS (70-100 a.d.) 

CHAPTER I 

THE EVIDENCE OF MATTHEW 

THIS Gospel, which is attributed by tradition to 
Matthew (? Levi), is perhaps, in its present form, 
the second of the Synoptic records. 

The earliest indirect mention of such a work by 
Matthew is that of Papias of Hierapolis (early second 
century), a "hearer of John," who wrote a book, An 
Exposition of the Oracles of the Lordy extracts from 
which are preserved by Eusebius and Irenaeus. The 
former writer says {H.E.^ iii. 39) "Matthew compiled 
the Oracles in the Hebrew (= Aramaic) dialect, and 
every one interpreted them as he was able," 

It is uncertain, however, as to precisely what is 
meant by " Oracles :" and collections of the " Sayings " 
(Logia) of Jesus may be referred to rather than the 
Gospel. 

The oldest direct witness to Matthaean authorship 

5 



6 DOCTRINE OF THE VIRGIN BIRTH 

is found in a fragment of the works of Apollinaris 
of Hierapolis (i8o A,D.), who says that the Quarto- 
decimans appealed to Matthew for their view of the 
Paschal Supper being held on the 14th of Nisan** 

The problem of the authorship and origin of this 
Gospel is also much complicated by the question of 
its relationship to another work, The Gospel According 
to the Hebrews,^ Opinions are much divided, but the 
balance, perhaps, inclines to our present Gospel being 
largely a translation of some Aramaic document now 
lostt 

The question of the date of the original Gospel is 
also a matter of doubt, but the most probable estimate 
fixes it at about 70 A.D., just after the time of the 
destruction of Jerusalem, though some extreme critics 
have dated it subsequently to 100 A.D. Any Aramaic 
text, if such ever existed, must have been an earlier 
work. 

The sources of the internal contents of the Gospel 
have also been a matter of dispute. Some critics 
advocate a primitive oral Gospel^ others assert the 
sources to be largely documentary. For the purpose 
of our inquiry Matthew, in its present form, may be 
regarded as separable into the following constituent 
parts : — 

1. Marcan traditions of missionary journeys. 

2. Ancient Logia (? Aramaic) specially edited by 

the author. 

3. Various supplementary Historical and Tradi- 

tional Narratives inserted in the work, e,g. : — 
{a) Genealc^ical Table. 
{b) Birth and Infancy Stories (? Palestinian). 
{c) Additional Episodes, eg. Story of the Death 

* Chron, Pose, AUx.y ed. Bonn, vol. i. p. 14. 

t Jerome, De Vir, /U,, c. 2. 

X See Gla, Originalsprache des Mattheus Evangely p. 115 f. ; Bleek, 
Beitrage zur Evangelim-Kritik^ pp. 57, 58. Also art. ** Matthew,** 
Hastings' Diet, of Bib. 
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of Judas, Appearances of the Dead at the 
Crucifixion, Apostles' Commission, eta 

Of these sections, however, we are only concerned 
with two : — 

The Genealogical Table^ and 

The Birth Story; 
and the questions with which a criticism of the 
evidence of Matthew as to the subject of the Virgin 
Birth has to deal may be stated tiius — (i) What is 
the ori^n and value of the Genealogy, and (2) what 
are the probable original readings and meaning of 
verses 16, 18, 20, and 25, of chapter 1. ? 

(i) The Genealogy * professes to show the lineal 
descent of Jesus from Abraham through David. And 
the whole family tree is divided into three sections, 
viz. : — 

"Abraham to David, 14 generations ; David until 
the carrying away into Babylon, 14 generations ; and 
from the carrying away into Babylon unto Christ, 
14 generations ; " in all, 42 generations. 

Now it is probable that the first thing which 
strikes the modem reader is thejextregifiLjirtifiqiality • 
of arrangement in this document. * Wehave, in ifact, i 
three courses of exactly 7 x 2 = 14 names in each ' 
section. On comparing this list with the similar 
Genealogy given in Luke iii we find great dis- 
crepancies.t The latter writer Inverts the order of 
succession, and traces the line beyond Abraham. 
Also there are variations in the names and number 
of the generations. Luke gives 17 generations 
between Joseph and Zerubbabel, Matthew 9. Most 
of the names also differ, and in verse 8 of Matthew's 
list three names are omitted — an arrangement 

* See DeuL xxviL a-8 ; Sam, xxii. 24 ; Phil, iii. 5, and Josephus, 
Life^ i., for ref. to similar documents. 

t See Wiesler, A Chron, Synop. of the Gospels^ Ed. Venables 
(1878), and Lord A. Hervey's Thi Gttualogy of Our Lord (1853), for 
attempts at reconcilation. 
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apparently intentional in order to preserve numerical 
symmetry.* 

Another question arises, Whence were these docu- 
ments obtained ? In answer to this it has been 
suggested that they perhaps were a part of the 
temple records, compiled and kept there by the 

priests.t 

There is nothing intrinsically improbable in such 
a theory, and since such records are known to have 
been officially kept, this Genealogy in question may 
have been so derived. 

But there is evidence to show that these official 
records were not unfrequently "manipulated," and 
made to subserve the purposes of "rabbinical 
subtleties'* of exegesis from time to time. It is 
:lear, therefore, that such tables, whatever may have 
>een their original value from an historic point of 
lew, from the various alterations that may have been 
lade of deliberate intent, and the errors that probably 
:rept in during transcription, cannot now be regarded 

strictly accurate and reliable documents in the 
lodern sense of the term. 

(2) With regard to the original readings of verses 
16 and 18, and their authenticity and value in conjunc- 
tion with those of 19 and 20, we have a problem of 
great difficulty and complexity. We will, in con- 
sidering this, take as the basis of our examination 
the readings adopted by a modem critical Textus 
Receptus.X In this, verse 16 reads : — 

"And Jacob begat Joseph, the husband of Mary, 
from whom was begotten Jesus, who is called Christ." 

Here we have, as a result of the collation of the 
best MSS., a statement that Jesus was "begotten" 
of Mary, but no direct reference to the question of 
paternity, which is distinctly stated in the case of 

* Cp. I Chron, iii. II, 12. 

t Academy ^ Dec. 8, 1894. 

\ Westcott and Hort's Greek Test,^ 1882. 
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every other name in the Genealogy. This omission, 
however, is supplied in verses i8 and 20, where the 
paternity of Jesus is ascribed to the Holy Spirit, and 
we read : — 

" When his mother was espoused to Joseph, before 
they came together, she was found with Child of the 
Holy Spirit . . . Joseph, thou son of David, fear not 
to take unto thee Mary thy wife, for that which is 
conceived in her is of the Holy Spirit" 

This reading of verse 16 was, in general, accepted 
as the most probable one until the discovery in 1892, 
in a Monastery on Mount Sinai, by Mrs. A. S. Lewis, 
of a Syriac palimpsest MS. of the four Gospels.* In 
this MS. we find another and undoubtedly early 
reading, which gives us : — 

"Jacob begat Joseph; Joseph, to whom was 
betrothed Mary the virgin, begat Jesus, who is called 
the Messiah." 

Here we have — apparently, at least — a distinct 
assignment of parentage to Joseph. In the Cure^ 
tonian Syriac MS.t the reading more nearly resembles 
that of the Greek Codices, viz. : — 

"Joseph, to whom was betrothed M. the virgin, 
who begat Jesus." 

Finally, in verses 25 and 26 (T.R.), we read : — 

" And being roused from sleep, he did as the angel 
of the Lord commanded him, and took his wife. But 
he did not know her until she had brought forth a 
son, and he called his name Jesus." 

In the Syr. Sin., however, we have in the latter 
verse an omission of the words, " but he did not know 
her until," and the verse in that Codex reads : — 

" He took his wife and she bore to hint a son, and 
he called his name Jesus." 

♦ See Hamack in Preussische Jahrhucher, May, 1898; Nestle, 
Allgemeine Zeitung. Also Dr. Rendel Harris in Contemporary Review ^ 
Nov., 1894. 

t Brought from Egypt in 1843 by Archdeacon Tattam, and edited by 
Dr. Cureton. 
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Here we have again apparently a further assign* 
ment of paternity to Joseph. Now, these variant 
readings constitute a series of very important dis« 
crepancies, which call* for careful examination and, as 
&r as may be, explanation. And we may con- 
veniently commence our examination of the problem 
by as concise a statement as possible of the various 
views which have been put forward of recent years as 
to the text and authenticity of various parts of this 
chapter. 

(i,) In the -^^^^jiiwwy for November i7,i894,Mr.F.C. 
Conybeare wrote thus concerning the problem of the 
Genealogy and the Birth Story, which the then recent 
discovery of a new Syriac text had reopened * : — 

" Here (in Syr. Sin.) we have a naturalistic account 
of the birth of Jesus in verses i6, 21, 25, juxtaposed 
with the usual miraculous account in the rest of the 
verses, 18-23. Which is the more primitive account, 
the naturalistic or the miraculous ? ** And he judged 
that in the newly found Syr. Sin. we have either : — 

i. An original unorthodox text in process of 
becoming orthodox, or 

ii. An original orthodox text in process of being 
made heretical 

Mr. Conybeare then states and criticizes the argu- 
ments which he thinks may be used in support of 
either view, as follows : — 

*^ Against such a view as (ii.) it may be urged i — 

'' I. That the Genealogy finds its only logical and 
possible conclusion in the new form of verse 16. 
This all parties will admit. But this is to admit that 
the Genealogy was originally devised on heretical 
lines, and destined to prove that Jesus was the natural 
son of Joseph. 

^'2. That the Genealogy so devised cannot be 
detached from the text as a later addition. For it is 

* See i^^A^^^ from Nov. 17, 1894, ^<> P^^* i^> ^^5 (^^s* 1176- 
1 189), for the complete discussion. 
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in a way presupposed by the account of the birth 
which follows it in verses 1 8 ff. The very language 
shows this ; for verse i begins, * The Book of the 
Generations of Jesus Christ/ and verse i8, 'Now the 
Generation of Jesus Christ was on this wise/ Thus 
verse i8 harps back on verse i. 

" 3. That the new features of the text in verses 16, 
21, 25 are not idiosyncrasies of the_iifi3y,Sgiac text^ 
but were once part of a widely diffused and estabiisKecT 
text For, as Mr. Burkitt points out, the words of the 
current text of verse 25, ' And he knew her not until,* 
are omitted in the best representative of the ancient 
African Latin Version.* I 

"4. A heretic anxious to produce a naturalistic - 
text would not have been content with such slight i 
changes of the new text, but would have made a| 
clean sweep at least of verse 19/' [ 

"These reasons/' he adds, "oblige us to reject 
this hypothesis. But the rival hypothesis (i.), on 
which we are thrown back, is not simple. For, 

" I. What orthodox person trying to make the 
text orthodox would have left in verses 16, 21, 25 ? 
It is a sufficient answer to this objection to say that 
most orthodox copyists would not ; and the fact that 
ttiis is the only Codex in which verse 16 is found in 
vj^at must yet have been its origmal' fbrna proves "that 
they did jiof£o leave it. In' the new Codex the 
pnmlHve text oT verse I6 is still respected, as it was 
not by the writers of any other of our ancient Codices. 

** 2. If a naturalistic account of the birth stood in 
the earliest text, how should we account for verses 
18-20, and verses 22 and 23 ? I would suggest the 
following theory in explanation of the very difficult 
problem implied in this second objection : — 

" The Jews in the time of Christ deemed it possible 
and natural for a child to be conceived of the Holy 
Spirit, and yet at the same time to be begotten in 

* Latin i. See Academy^ Dec. i, 1894, for possible reason. 
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the ordinary way. The two processes lay in different 
spheres. The one gave his sotil or reason, which was 
a gift of the Divine Spirit ; the other process gave his 
Jleshf bloody and faculties of sense. So Philo writes : 
'The sensible and individual man is a being com- 
pounded of earthy substance and of divine spirit 
(<n5v6erov lie ycwSovc ovtrlag koI Trviifiaro^ Qetov). His 
body came into being because the Artist took clay 
and fashioned out of it a human form (jiopt^riv avOpu}- 
wlvriv). His soul arose out of nothing created what- 
ever, but from the Father and Controuler of all things 
(r^v Si t/'VX»?v inr ouScvoc yivrjrov to irapawav, aXX' iK 
TOt trarpoc koI fiyejiovoQ twv aTravroiv).* — De Opificio 
Mundi, I. 32, § 46. 

"In the terms of such a philosophy as this, a 
woman might be said to conceive her child of the 
Holy Spirit in respect of its soul, which is an a7ra6- 
yaoTjua Gceou Xrfyou, or vov — a Spark thrown off by the 
Divine Reason, or Word. At the same time she 
would conceive it in respect of its flesh, blood, and 
sensuous faculty (aio-dfjo-ic)) in the natural manner 
through intercourse with a human husband. So it is 
that the angel assures Joseph that Mary has conceived 
the future Messiah * of the Holy Spirit,' and yet bids 
him take his wife to himself and procreate the Messiah 
in the usual way. To the mind of Philo, and of his 
contemporaries, there was nothing in such a command 
that was inconsistent or irreligious. And in the 
Liber de Cherubim of Philo (§ 13) we meet with 
language closely analogous to that of Matt. 1. 18 ff. 
The writer, in an allegorizing vein, compares the 
wives of the Patriarchs and leaders of Israel to 
Virtues. ' Sarah,' he says, ' is introduced as becoming 
pregnant when God visits her in her solitude (rorc 
Kuoi/orai/, Sr€ 6 ^^q avrfjv fiovtoOtiffav €7r(flrica7r€i). And 
she brings forth not to Him who so visited her {t(^ 
rfjv im(rKt\ljiv irsiroirifjivi^), but to him who yearned to 
attain to wisdom, and he is named Abrdiam. Yet 
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more clearly doth he (Moses) instruct us in the case 
of Leah, saying that God opened her womb {Gen. 
xxix. 31), — and to open the womb is man's part. 
But she conceived and bore not to God — for He alone 
is all-sufficient for Himself — but to Jacob, to him who 
had laboured willingly for the good cause, that Virtue 
might receive the Divine Seed from the First Cause, 
and bring forth to that one of her suitors who should 
be preferred. Again, when Isaac, the all-wise, had 
prayed to God, Rebecca, who is Patience, became 
pregnant by Him to whom the prayer was uttered (lie 
roO cictrevdivroc cyicuoc). And without any prayer at 
all, or supplication, Moses having taken Sepfora, who 
is winged and soaring Virtue, she finds herself preg- 
nant by nothing mortal (SsTr^cti/oav Mcc^vcr^c Xaj3(6v 
svpiffKev Kvovtrav eS ouScvoc Ovtirovy 

" Here the phrase IS ovSevog Ovrirov (by nothing 
mortal) answers to the aV ovSbvoq ycvijroS (from 
nothing begotten), i.e. wvivfiaTog Odov, Divine Spirit, 
in the passage above quoted from the Ve Opificio 
MundL Therefore we might substitute it and write 
the last sentence thus : Sctt^. M. X. £v. kv. Ik Trveu/iaroc 
Geeov (Moses having taken Sepf. she finds herself 
pregnant by the Divine Spirit). If we do so we get 
almost the very words used in Matt i. 18, of Mary, 
ivpiOri Bv yaarpX i\ov<ra Ik IlviVfiaTog ay(ov, 

"Such a resemblance of phrase is hardly to be | 
explained as a mere coincidence. We are obliged '■ 
to admit that the original purport oTtHe sTfory was 
Jo' represehl Mary ais owiiig the ioul of the Messiah 
Jo the Holy Spirit, and His flesh to human intercourse. 
The account of MaU. 18-25 must be explained by 
help of the Jewish theosophy current at the time. 
Verses 19, 20 alone conflict with such an interpreta- 
tion. The human and divine parentage of Jesus may 
have lain in different planes, and so have been con- 
sistent with one another. But why, in that case, was 
Joseph minded to put away his bride privily ? Why 
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should the angel bid Joseph not to fear to many his 
wife unless his apprehensions had been already roused ? 
I cannot but think that in these verses we have the 
gloss of some carnally-minded persons, who were too 
dull to comprehend the purely spiritual import of the 
statement that Mary had conceived by the Holy 
Spirit ; of persons who could only understand that 
which they could see and handle, and who thus 
introduced into our text a confusion of the divine 
Fatherhood with the human, which befits a pagan 
rather than a Christian standpoint The New Testa- 
ment is full of similar confusions of spiritual processes 
and realities with fleshly and material ones. The 
* leaven of the Pharisees/ the * I have bread to eat 
that ye know not of will occur to every one. The 
very vision of the Holy Ghost descending in bodily 
form as a dove is a materializing of the symbolism 
so common in Fhilo, according to which the Divine 
Spirit is likened to a wild dove, a symbolism which 
also meets us in the pages of the Jewish Talmud, 
The literalist translation of the vford parthenos (virgin) 
in the Septuagint version of Isa. vii. 14,* was also not 
without its influence in determining the growth of the 
text in an orthodox direction." 

Mr. Conybeare subsequently adduced further evi- 
dence in support of his view of verse 16. He says f :— 

''In 1894 an appeal to the somewhat divided and 
self-contradictory authority of the Greek MSS. was 
still possible, because no Greek evidence in favour of 
the naturalistic reading of the Syr. Sin. was yet forth- 
coming. That evidence I was fortunately able myself 
to supply from an old anti- Jewish Dialogue of Timothy 
and Aguila,X published at Oxford in 1898. In this 
we meet with the following passage : — 

'''The Christian said: Yes, as He willeth and 

* See Appendix E. 

t Early Jboctrinal Modifications of. the Gospds, Hibbert ymmal^ 
Oct., 1902. See also HMcrt Journal^ Jan., 1903, pp. 354-359. 
X 4ia-444 A.D. (?]. 
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knoweth, He (Jesus) is descended from Adam after 
the flesh. 

** ' The Jew said : How was He begotten ? Relate 
to me His very generations. 

" • The Christian said : Thy own lips have declared 
that thoii hast read both Old and New Covenant, and 
thou knowest not this ? 

" ' The Jew said : There is indeed a genealogy in 
the Old, and in the New to boot, in the Gospel according 
to Matthew ; and it contains tiie following words : — 

" ' Jacob begat Joseph the husband of Mary, out of 
whom was begotten Jesus who is called Christ, and 
Joseph begat Jesus^ about whom our discourse now 
IS. He says begat out of Mary.* 

"Here," continues Mr. Conybeare, "we have the 
original text which lies behind both families of Greek 
MSS. The ordinary text is obtained by the mere 
omission of the last step of the pedigree: 'And 
Joseph begat Jesus, who is called Christ' The rival 
Greek text, found in the minority of Codices, was 
obtained by obliterating the words 'the husband of 
down to 'and Joseph,' and substituting 'to whom 
was betrothed the Virgin Mary.' And this rarer 
form of text retains the last word egennesen, which 
all through the preceding context meant ' begat ' in 
as many as thirty-nine cases, and can mean nothing 
else. So that the result of the botching is the amazing 
statement that the Virgin Mary ' begat Jesus.* " * 

And he further continues : " It cannot be argued 
that because the author of this dialogue puts this 
citation into the mouth of the Jew, it is not to be 
r^arded as his own form of citation. Had he known 
of any other form of text, he would assuredly have 
replied to the Jew thus: 'You are misquoting the 
text of Matthew.' Instead of doing this, he merely 
begs him to go on with his quotation to the pericope 

* The T.R. merely says, ** from iHiom was b^Uen!^ But ^emr is 
occftsioiially used of woman. 
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beginning at verse i8, 'Now the birth of Jesus was 
on this wise.' This pericope he accuses the Jews of 
concealing, though the Christians were not ignorant 
of it We know from Epiphanius that the early text 
of Matt, used by Cerinthus * lacked this pericope. 

" It is evident, therefore, that the dialogue reflects 

an age when that pericope had already been intro- 

j duced, but was not yet in all copies." 

j Mr. Conybeare draws still further confirmation of 

jthis view from the fact that the Vatican MS. (Ed. 

iCiasca) of Tatian's Diatessaron in an Arabic version, 
has the same text of Matt. 1 16 as this Greek dialogue, 
viz. : — 

" Jacob begat Joseph, the husband of Mary, who 
of her begat Jesus the Messiah." 

" Mr. Hogg, the translator," he continues, " points 
out that ' who * in the Arabic is masc. He also re- 
marks that in passing from Syriac to Arabic, 'who 
of her begat' might arise as a mistranslation of 'from 
whom was begotten ; * but surely any Christian Arab 
who, like this one, was translating the Diatessaron as 
late as the ninth century, would have guarded against 
such an error, which moreover cannot be paralleled in 
the rest of his version ? Taken in conjunction with 
the reading of the Sin. Palimpsest, this evidence of the 
Arabic Diatessaron y& of importance." 

As regards the title " Mary the Virgin," by which 
the mother of Jesus was known in the early Church, 
Mr. Conybeare thinks that it had its origin in the 
following way : — 

" Let us suppose," he says, " that Mary, after the 
death of Joseph, her child's natural father, became 
one of the ' widows ' of the early Christian community 
at Jerusalem (cp. Acts vi. i). In such a case she 
would have been known to her contemporaries as 
'Mary the Virgin.' For widows, who after their 
husband's death rejected second wedlock and lived 

* See Encycl Bibiica, art. " Mary," § 15. 
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holily, had in the earliest Church the rank and title 
of virgins.* ... It cannot therefore be questioned 
that in the earliest community of Christians, widows 
would be classed as virgins. What was the custom 
in Philo's circle in the Church of Smyrna in no A.D., 
in the Churches of Alexandria and Carthage about 
190 A.D., is certain to have been the custom in the 
Christian Church of 40-60 A.D. But, if so, Mary, the 
widow of Joseph and mother of Jesus the Messiah, 
would at least have possessed a title granted to the 
rest of the viduate order.f She would have been 
known to her contemporaries as ' Mary the Virgin ; * 
and so the earliest text of the Gospel of Matthew 
seems to have called her." 

(2.) Somewhat different from the view of Mr. Cony- 
beare, as to the meaning of verses 18 and 20, is that 
of Mr. Badham, who asks : f " Conception — what did 
this word imply at the time that our protevangels 
were composed ? Something," he replies, " which, so 
far as we are concerned, did not materially differ from 
what it implies to-day ; for though the two elements 
necessary — that which fertilizes from the one side, 
and on the other that which is fertilized — were not 
recognized in the same manner, yet the fact was fully 
perceived that the two elements were necessary, this 
provided by one parent, and that by the other. 
Physiology had already realized that at the first 
moment of conception a child is of the substance of 
both father and mother. How then did the pheno- 
menon of a virgin with child present itself? There 
were three possible explanations : — 

* In support, Mr. C. quotes Clem. Alex., Strom,^ vii. 12 ; Tertul., 
De Exhort, Cast^ i. ; Ign., Ad Smyr,y xiii. ; and Philo., De Cherub,^ i. 
148. 

t Against such an interpretation of Ign., Ad Smyr, may be set the 
opinions of Hefele and the majority of critics, though Ughtfoot appears 
to accept this view of the passage. It is however, in Tert., De Virg, Val*t 
the older virgins who became " widows " (sec further, p. 39 ff.), 

\ Academy i Nov. 17, 1894. 
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" I. That the fertilizing germ had been derived, 
though abnormally y from the virgin's husband ; 

" 2. Abnormally produced by the virgin ; 

" 3. Supplied from above. 

"It Was the first of these influences that com- 
mended itself to the authors of Matt i., iL, and Luke 
L 5— ii. The authors of Matt L, ii., and Luke L 5 — ii., 
held that Christ was virgin-bom, and also was of 
Joseph's seed." An illustration of this he finds in 
GaL iv. 29, where in St Paul's thought two men 
might be both bom in the natural way, yet one be 
bom "according to the flesh" (icara (rapKo), and the 
other " according to the spirit " (icara irvEvpia) — a state- 
ment which Mr. Conybeare parallels with what St 
Paul says in Rom. i. 3, 4, of Jesus, viz. that He was 
bom lie oTripfiaroq AavccS icara <yapKa (from the seed of 
David according to the flesh, i.e. a son of Joseph) ; 
but was at the same time Son of God, Iv Swa/Aei Kara 
wvivfia aytwavvYig (in power according to the spirit of 
holiness)." 

It is somewhat difficult at first for a modem 
reader to follow Mr. Badham's theory as to how the 
evangelists assert the patemity of Joseph while main- 
taining the tme virginity of Mary ; but he subsequently 
says,* with regard to the supposed incompatibility 
between Joseph's fatherhood and virginal conception : 
" This argument loses its validity as soon as we study 
the systems of physiology prevalent at the time that 
our protevangels were composed. From a father's 
seed, so taught the Rabbis, came all the light parts 
of the body, e.g. bones and nails ; from a mother's 
seed all the dark parts. Thus the eye came from 
both parents, the pupil from one, the white from the 
other. Whence then in a case of virgin concep- 
tion could the male element have been derived ? The 
full consequences of any other view than that which 
must have been conveyed to contemporary Jewish 

* Academy y Dec. 1, 1894, 
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readers by Matthew and Luke have never been 
properly faced. True that to us, to-day, under the 
shadow of eighteen centuries, the idea of a virgin 
father appears strange. But it was akeady familiar 
to those whom our protevangelists addressed. This 
is clearly shown by the passages from Philo, quoted 
by Mr. Conybeare, * God visits Sarah in her solitude 
\i.e. when Abraham is at a distance], and she brings 
forth not to Him who so visited her, but to Abraham ; ' 
' the legislator does not represent Abraham as know- 
ing his wife.' " 

" In fine," he concludes, " the physiological argu- 
ment leads us to expect the phenomena which both 
Matt^ Ly ii., and Luke i. 5 — ii. present; and these 
phenomena can only be separated by great violence 
to the text God took from Joseplis loins: 6 irapOivo^ 
iyivvrxTB (the virgin (M.) begat).*' 

The views of ^r. Conybeare and Mr. Badham, 

therefore, which have been given above, agree in that 

both accept the genealc^y (with verse 16 ascribing 

paternity to Joseph) as an integral an d origindjgart 
of the fiyst rli-ipt^r ^ri^.>f|}|^^. u^ifn^fy^^ttfr^^ 2^ to 

le meaning that is to be attached to the statement 
of paternity. The former takes a natural interpreta- 
tion of the word " begat," God's Fatherhood (through 
the medium of the Holy Spirit) being meant only in 
a spirittial sense, as regards the soul; the latter takes 
it in an abnormal and mystical sense, God in some 
mysterious way supplying the active and energizing 
element — the veritable " seed " of Joseph. Hence, ac- 
cording to this view, Mary could in a certain sense be 
rightly termed " virgin." Furthermore, both agree that 
subsequent copyists, not understanding and realizing 
the writer's meaning, or perhaps in the interests ^ 
different theological dogma, in attempting to harmonize 
what were to them unintelligible and apparently dis- 
crepant statements, or, again, to alter what conflicted 
wiUi later theological doctrine^ have produced much 
error and confusion. 



CHAPTER II 

THE EVIDENCE OF MATTHEW {continued) 

(3.) A NOTHER view of the Matthaean Genealogy 
xjL and Birth Story, in most respects the direct 
antithesis to those of Mr. Conybeare and Mr. Badham, 
is that of Dr. Charles.* His theory may be briefly 
stated as follows: — The reading of verse 16 in the 
Syr. Sin, (Joseph . . . begat Jesus), which is "in 
some measure supported by the Old Latin and 
Armenian Versions," represents possibly the primitive 
text. The Syr, Sin. reading of verse 25 is, however, 
practically devoid of such support, and is, therefore, 
probably the unsupported correction of a scribe, — 
the original text being (as in our Greek T.R.) "she 
bore a son," the hypothetical corrector of the Syr. 
Sin. thus inserting the words "to him," and for 
consistency's sake omitting the words " knew her not 
until " found in the Greek Codices. 

This hypothesis. Dr. Charles maintains, makes 
verses 1-17 a consistent whole, and gives us an 
Ebionite Genealogy of Jesus, which represents Him 
as the natural son of Joseph. But, as against this, 
the writer of verses 18-25 could not possibly have 
held this view. This is shown by verse 19, "And 
' J. her husband being a just man, etc," which appears 
even in the Syr. Sin.; "hence," says Dr. Charles, 
"we must reject both on internal and external 
^ grounds the Ebionite readings in verses 18-25 ^" 

* See Academy^ Dec. i, 1894. 
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the Syriac MS. as due to wilful corruptions of the 
text" 

Assuming the primitive character of the text of 
chapter i., as thus amended, we have, he thinks, two 
distinct documents representing opposite views, 
embedded in it : — 

1. A genealogy representing Jesus as the natural 
son of Joseph. 

2. A story representing His birth as distinctly of 
superhuman nature. . 

And the question then arises. Can we by any | 
means determine which of these is the work of the 
evangelist, or writer, of the complete Gospel ? His ; 
answer to this question is, that we have both internal j 
and external evidence to show that the latter is. The | 
evidence for this view may be summarized * : — 

1. The spiritual presuppositions of i. 18-25 and 
of the rest of the first Gospel are the same ; and 
exactly the same method of citing Old Testament 
prophecy is followed in both; whereas in i. 1-17 no 
attempt is made to cite prophecy bearing on the 
Davidic descent of the Messiah, although a better 
opportunity could not have presented itself than that 
given at the close of this section. 

2. The verses 1-17 are omitted in 

{a) Justin Martyr, Apol.^ i. 33; Dial. c. Tryph, 78. 

\b) Tatian's Diatessaron^ ii. 1-8. 

Both these writers (Justin only in substance) \ 

reproduce i. 18-25, but altogether omit any reference I 

to verses 1-17. The conclusion is that they had no I 

such Genealogy before them. I 

3. It has been pointed out that eight out of the 
twenty-four MSS. used by Bishop Wordsworth and 
Mr. White begin with verse 18, Uteris capitalibus vel 
rubricatisy and that two of these MSS. have here at 
verse 18 the actual heading ** Incipit Evangelium 
secundum Matti^ Dr. Sanday has also remarked that 

* See his letters, Academy ^ Dee, i aud 29, 1894. 
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the Irish Latin MSS. place the initial letter of the 
Gospel at verse i8, and not at verse i. 

4. An attempt was made to get rid of the 
Genealogies (in Matt, and Luke) early in the third 
century, on the ground of their being fictitious 
narratives ; but this movement was quashed by the 
orthodox literalist Africanus, partly by means of 
evidence which he said was derived directly from the 
brethren of Jesus, but which no critic nowadays would 
credit 

5. The Genealogy was, according to Epiphanius, 
first found in the Cerinthian Gospel according^ to the 
Hebrews^ and may have been thence derived. 

6. Finally, however, we may regard the relation 
of the Genealogy to the text, it is not an historical 
document. 

Dr. Charles writes further * upon the last point : 
" I urged in my former letter that it was an heretical 
one : I must now further urge that its claims to be 
an historical register are groundless. In the first 
place we have serious omissions in the links of the 
line of direct descent Now this in itself would not 
deprive it of credit ; but when we take jthis circum- 
stance in combination with the additional fact that 
this omission is not accidental but necessary in 
order to produce a genealogical scheme, duly balanced 
and fashioned according to the sacred numbers 3 and 
7, then at once we discover the cloven hoof. For, in 
Jewish pseudeplgraphic literature, 3 and 7, or any 
multiple of 7, have a tremendous role to play, and in 
proportion as they come into the foreground the truth 
of actual fact vanishes. The Genealogy can only have 
originated in a mind steeped in Rabbinical conceits, 
and lost to the supreme importance of historic truth." 

As regards the evaluation of the reading of 
verse 16 in the Syr. Sin. text. Dr. Charles discusses 
the question as follows: — "This (evaluation) cannot 

* Academy^ Dec. 29, 1894, 
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be done except in connection with the Latin Version ; 
and, with a view to expedite this comparison, we 
shall now render the text of verse 16 into Latin. 
This would be : — 

"Jacob genuit Joseph: Joseph, cui desponsata 
erat Maria virgo, genuit Jesum, qui vocatur Christus. 

"Let us now compare with this the text of 
perhaps the best representative of the Old Latin 
Version, Le. k^ the fourth-century Codex Bobbiensis. 
. . r In this MS. the text runs exactly as follows : — 
et Jacob genuit Joseph cui desponsata vii^o Maria 
genuit Jesum Christum. Here we have manifestly a 
lacuna. At first I thought that the text presupposed 
by this MS. could be restored from the Syriac MS., 
and so I arrived at the following restoration :—et 
Jacob genuit Joseph [et Joseph] cui desponsata [erat] 
viigo Maria genuit Jesum Christum. An examina- 
tion,' however, of ^, the fourth- century Cod. Veron,, 
made it clear that the lacuna must be restored 
differently. This MS. reads : — Jacob autem | genuit 
Joseph I cui desponsata erat | virgo Maria { virgo 
autem | Maria genuit | Jesum. 

"The lacuna^ therefore, must be filled up with 
Maria virgo and erat must be inserted before virga 

"Thus k is not only inferior to b in leaving a 
lacuna^ but also in omitting before virgo the sub- 
stantive verb erat^ which (as we shall see) belonged 
to the primitive text ; for it Is found In the Old Syriac 
MS. (which for brevity we shall henceforth designate 
Sin). It is also found in the Curetonian MS. 
(designated henceforth as Cur^y the text of which 
rendered into Latin runs: — ^Jacob genuit Joseph 
eundem, cui desponsata erat Maria virgo, ilia quae 
peperit Jesum Christum. 

" From Sin.^ Cur., and b we now see that 'desponsata 
erat' was the verb in the relative clause, and not 
* genuit,' as we find in c, d, gi, s^nd q, which simply 
reproduce the text of k without the lacuna. The 
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text in c^ d^ g\^ and q^ is indeed ancient, as it is found 
also in a^ a fourth-century MS. ; and we must there- 
fore take account of it, along with by as affording two 
different and possibly contemporary methods of deal- 
ing with a difficult text In neither, indeed, is the 
original text reproduced. This is clear from the use 
of the word genuiU This word is used in the pre- 
ceding verses about thirty-eight times, and always of 
HcMt father in the sense of 'begetting,* while the word 
used of the mother in verses 21, 23, and 25, in the 
sense of ' bearing,' is pario. Here, therefore, we have 
the Old Latin Version making the strange statement 
that * Mary begat Jesus.' * 

"This anomaly did not altogether escape notice 
in early times, for we find that the scribe of d has 
changed genuit into peperit^ and thus removed the 
grotesque phraseology. And yet the scribe was 
wrong and the older MSS. were right. The genuit 
here points back to Joseph as its nominative, as we 
find it in Sin,,, and hence we must regard the words 
' Maria virgo autem ' in ^ as an undoubted interpola- 
tion. By omitting these and restoring * Joseph autem * 
before * cui,' as it is the subject required by * genuit,' and 
is likewise found in Sin,^ we arrive at not merely the 
primitive text but also the text from which it is 
possible to explain the later readings. As Cur. 
somewhat closely agrees with b (cp., for instance, 
' virgo autem Maria genuit ' with ' ilia quae peperit '), 
these two may point back to a common Greek text, 
such as : — 

" 'IaKwj3 81 lyivvri<TB rov 'Iwctj}^, cJ fiefivritrTBVfiivri ijv if 
rrapOivog Mapla, ij 8I {or, 1; 8I irapOivog Mapta) iyivvri<TBV 

'lljaoSv TOV X/OCOTOV.f 

• Cp. similar loose use of ytwdw in account of ProtcD, Jacob, 

t "And Jacob begat Joseph, to whom was betrothed the Virgin 

Mary, and she [<v, and the Virgin Mary] begat Jesus the Christ." 
The vexed question of the reading of this verse is further discussed by 

Dr. Sanday, Academy^ Jan. 5, 1895, and Mr. Skipworth, Academy^ 

Feb. 3, 1895. 
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" On the other hand these may have been inde- 
pendent though parallel corrections of the text. At 
the risk of being tedious, I must draw attention to 
the fact that in 3ie text of d, and implicitly of i, the 
corrector tries to remove the obvious unorthodoxy of 
the text by omitting 'Joseph autem' after 'Joseph/ 
and compensating for Uiis omission by repeating the 
virgin's name, thus : — 

" Jacob >iutem genuit Joseph, cui desponsata erat 
virgo Maria, vir^^o autem Maria genuit Jesum. 

"But to place 'virgo autem genuit Jesum' as a 
parallel fact with ' Jacob autem genuit Joseph,' and the 
thirty-eight exactly similar statements preceding, be- 
trays in itself the hand of the corrector, and hardly calls 
for serious confutation by means of Sin, and MSS. 
^1 ^1 ^1 g\y and q. In Cur. we have on the face of it 
a similar secondary though less inconsistent text. { 

" Having now shown that Sin, alone preserves the ; 
primitive text, though this text is actually implied i 
by the Old Latin and Armenian Versions, and the 
Curetonian Syriac, we are able to restore the Greek 
text that stood originally in Matt. i. i6. It was as 
follows : — 

aTevfiivTi riv Mapla ri irapOivog, iyivvritrev 'IijaoOy rov 
\ty6fievov Xpiarov. 

("'And Jac. begat Jos., and Jos., to whom was 
betrothed M. the virgin, begat Jesus, who is called 
the Christ.') 

"As regards the text of i. i6 in the Greek MSS., 
there is no other course open to us than to regard it 
as a deliberate correction made towards the close of 
the second century, or early in the third. How 
deliberate and thorough-going this correction was 
will be best seen by comparing the restored Greek 
text just given with that of Westcott and Hort. . . . 
In these days, when scholars are beginning to recog- 
nize the value of the versions, the conclusion at which 



V 
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we have arrived will not appear startling. The Greek 
MSS. have now practically* had their say ; the last 
word, unless older Greek MSS. are discovered, has 
got to be said by the versions." 

And Dr. Charles thus concludes his case : — 

" To sum up : — 

" I. Every open-minded student must confess wifli 
Meyer on Matt. I i6, 17 (note). * It must be admitted 
that the genealogies owe their origin to the view that 
Joseph's paternal relation was real . . . and that he 
was the actual, and not merely th& putative father of 
Jesus.' 

" 2. This view, that Joseph was the natural father 
of Jesus, is actually what we find in the new Syriac 
MS., and the same text was undoubtedly at the base 
of the-Old Latin and Armenian Versions. 

"3. Whereas, however, in L 1-17, we have an 
Ebionite Genealogy of Jesus, in i. 18-25 (which 
belongs organically to the first Gospel) we have an 
account of the superhuman birth. 

" Hence i. 1-17 was wrongly prefixed by the final 
redactor of the Gospel, or, more probably, by a mere 
scribe. It was added, in all likelihood, to the first 
Gospel, and not to the second, on two grounds, 
because 

"(a) in the former we have an account of the 
infancy of Jesus ; 

^ {b) a genealogy tracing the descent of Jesus 
from Abraham seemed to have a special fitness 
in a Gospel addressed first and mainly to 
Jews. 

"On similar grounds another naturalistic ge- 
nealogy, supplying the ancestry of Jesus back to 
Adam, was inserted in the third Gospel, but most 
clumsily ; for it will be obvious, even on the most 
cursory examination, that Luke iv. i should follow 
immediately on Luke iil 22. This Genealogy has 
likewise been tampered with (verse 23) in order to 
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adapt it to its new environment In the Syriac MS., 
instead of 'was supposed' we have 'was called/ 
which, according to tiie familiar Heb. idiom. = * was.' 
There is some approach to this in the conflate read- 
ing of MS. a of the Old Latin. Tatian omits this 
genealogy likewise, and there is no reference to it in 
Justin. The references which some scholars think 
they have found in Dial. c. Tryph, 100, to Luke m. 
23-28, have in reality to do with the Genealogy of 
Mary and not of Joseph. 

"4. The Ge nealogies were not incorporated uni-- 
versdllflS'Xjit ds.MSS^ befiore 170 a.d/ In their 
original uncorrected form they held their ground in 
the Greek Gospels possibly for only a few decades. 
During this short period the Old Syriac translation 
was made. The original text, however, soon gave 
place to some form resembling that found in the 
Curetonian MS., and in the Old Latin and Armenian 
Versions. Finally, this form gave place, early in the 
third century, to the radically different text which is 
now found in all Greek MSS. , 

" 5. On purely critical grounds, therefore, we are ! 
led to the conclusion that the first Gospel originally { 
began with I 18; and that the primitive account given | 
by this Gospel proceeds wholly on the supposition of ! 
the superhuman birth of Jesus Christ" 

(4.) Lastly, we have what is sometimes known as 
the " Putative " view of Matt. i. According to this 
theory, lylwijcrc (" begat '') means Aere " was regarded 
as the father of," or, as we might say, *' was /egal father 
to " Jesus. Now, if the word can be taken in this sense, 
without doing violence to either its meaning or the 
context, it will no doubt go far towards clearing up 
the difficulties of this chapter. In the first place it 
will resolve the evident contradiction between verse 
l6 (in its form " Joseph . . . begat Jesus ") and verses 
18 and I9i which state the matter differently, and 
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which would then follow as a consistent explanation 
of what has just been said. It would also explain 
the necessity for Joseph's special enlightenment in 
the vision, or dream, described in the following verses ; 
and, finally, verse 25 would form an appropriate 
climax to such a narrative. 

This theory has, therefore, found great favour 
with many theologians and apologists for the above 
reasons, and also because it avoids the necessity of 
sacrificing either the Genealogy or the miraculous 
Birth Story as a later addition to the Gospel. It 
would appear too to be the conclusion arrived at by 
Mrs. A. S. Lewis, the discoverer of the Sinaitic MS., 
who evidently wishes to preserve both the Genealogy 
and the Birth Story as integral parts of the original 
Gospel She says : — * 

" Is it not possible that the reading (Sj^r. Sin.) of 
Mati. i. 16 may have been in the original draft of the 
Gospel of Matthew, copied verbatim from an original 
register kept in the Temple .? Can any one suppose 
that a peasant woman, even though accompanied by 
her husband, would, on the occasion of the presenta- 
tion of her first-bom son, venture to state her super- 
natural experiences ? The author of the first Gospel 
may have been quite aware of these, and yet have 
thought it his duty to copy the Genealogy as he 
found it Semitic people are not logical, and, know- 
ing the facts, the inconsistency of verse 16 being 
followed by verses 18 and 19 might not strike them. 
But the statement had to be modified when it came 
under the eye of foreigners, possibly when the Gospel 
of Matthew was translated into Greek. This may 
even have been done by the evangelist himself, and 
yet copies of his uncorrected first edition might 
continue to be made, or to be translated. . . ^ The 
phrases 'to thee ' of verse 21, and ' to him* of verse 
25, become of less importance when we consider that 

* Academy i Dec. 8, 1894. 
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the Syriac language is very redundant in its use of 

Jronouns, and that our Lord was bom in wedlock, 
oseph being His natural protector." 

Mr& Lewis wrote further,* when the text of the 
Syr. Sin. MS., and the problems to which it gave 
rise, had been more fully discussed : " The Genealogy 
is a purely official one, having regard only to the 
social status of our Lord. This view receives strong 
confirmation from two obvious mistakes which have 
been detected in it. Jechoniah, of whom it was said 
infer, xxii. 30, 'Write ye this man childless/ is here, 
as in all other MSS. of St. Matthew, represented as 
the father of Shealtael; and it is said that Joram 
begat his own great-great-grandson Ozias. The story 
of Mary's 'being found with child of the Holy Ghost 
when they had not come near one another,' and of 
Joseph's 'being minded to put her away,' come 
immediately afterwards in verses 18 and 19. 

" It is quite inconceivable that an Ebionite scribe, 
who had already edited verse 16 so as to expunge 
from it all traces of our Lord's supernatural birth, 
should have allowed verses 18, 19, and 20 to stand as 
they are. I submit that all these discrepancies, 
together with the expression in verse 21, 'And she 
shall bear to thee a son ' (instead of ' And he knew 
her not until she had brought forth a son '), may be 
satisfactorily explained by a consideration of those 
social customs which have been ever in vogue amongst 
Semitic peoples. Joseph was, without doubt, the 
foster-father of our Lord, and if any register of births 
were kept in the Temple or elsewhere, he would 
probably be there described as the actual father. 
Such he was from a social point of view, and it was 
therefore no wilful suppression of the truth when the 
most blessed among women said to her Son, 'Thy 
father and I have sought Thee sorrowing.' The 
subject is wonderfully illustrated by the domestic 

• Expository Times ^ Nov,, 1900. 
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customs of the Arabs as described by Dr. Robertson 
Smith in his Kinship and Marriage in Early 
Arabia : — 

" * I now proceed (he says) to show that the Arab 
idea of paternity is strictly correlated to the concep- 
tion just developed of the nature of the contract of 
marriage by purchase. A man is father of all the 
children of the woman by whom he has purchased 
the right to her offspring, that shall be reckoned to 
be his own kin. This, as is well known, is the funda- 
mental doctrine of Mohammedan law, el walad HI 
firash, the son is reckoned to the bed on which he is 
bom ' (p. 109). 

" Again : ' Ultimately, if a child was bom in the 
tribe of a woman brought in by contract of marriage, 
it was reckoned to the tribal stock as a matter of 
course, without inquiry as to its natural procreator ' 
(p. 120). 

" Again : * As there was no difference between an 
adopted and a real son before Islam, emancipated 
slaves appear in the genealogical lists, without any 
note of explanation, just as if they had been pure 
Arabs ' * (p. 45). 

" We do not know if a similar social custom pre- 
vailed amongst the Jews in our Lord's time, but I 
submit that unless He had passed in common estima- 
tion for the son of Joseph, the latter could not have 
gratified his wish 'not to expose Mary' (verse 19), 
and the unbelieving Jews would not have said thirty 
years later, ' Is not this the carpenter's son ? ' There 
may have been no formal law on the subject, yet it 
was entirely in harmony with the trend of Semitic 
thought." Mrs. Lewis then concludes : *' Since writing 
the above, I have found a fresh and wholly unexpected 
witness to its truth. All scholars know the Prot- 
evangelium Jacobin edited in Greek from MSS. of the 

• See Mr. Skipworth's letter, Acadmy^ Feb. 16, 1895, on this 
point ; and cp. DmU xzv. 5, 6, 
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tenth, twelfth^ and fifteenth centuries by Tischendorfi 
and in Syriac, though in a mutilated form, from a 
fifth-century MS. by Dr. W. Wright of Cambridge. . . . 
Now it happens that I possess the most ancient and 
complete text of this document hitherto known in the 
form of a palimpsest, whose upper script is some of 
St. Athanasius's works in Arabic, and its under script^ 
chiefly Syriac of the fifth or sixth <:entury, the Prot» 
evangelium Jacobi and Transitus Maria being in- 
serted in it as one book. Will it be believed that in 
this document, composed expressly for the honour 
and glory of Mary, on whose perpetual virginity it 
insists with somewhat wearisome iteration, we find 
the angel saying to Joseph, 'She shall bear to thee 
a son,' in the exact words of the Sinai palimpsest ? 
Its text is a rather close translation of TischendorTs 
Greek one; and I firmly believe that the words I 
have just quoted were, in the mind of the translator, 
an exact equivalent for ri^erai Si vl6v (and she shall 
bring forth a son) (Tisch. cap. xiv. 1. 9). A later MS. 
of the Protevang.^ belonging to Dr. Rendel Harris, 
contains the same passage without ' to thee,' and the 
eleventh-century one, edited by Dr. Wallis Budge, 
has nothing that comes exacUy near it. But the 
Curetonian version of the Gospels unquestionably has 
* to thee' in verse 21. 

"We must, therefore, beware of reading Aryan 
ideas into Semitic idioms.'' And she finally con- 
cludes: "Mr. Skipworth has pointed out* that the 
first clause of Matt i. 18, ^ But the birth of Christ 
(my translation of roO 8I Xjoc(rrov j\ yivim^, or, yivvrimg) 
was on this wise,' reads very much as if it were an 
explanation of the Genealogy, or Bl^kog yevhaugp 
which precedes it, and whi(£ had probably been a 
separate document current amongst some of the dis- 
ciples before it was incorporated in the Gospel of 
Matthew. 

* Aeadan^t Jan. 19^ ^^V 
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"By the light of the narrative in Matt. L 18-25, 
we are therefore to understand in what sense Joseph 
. was called the father of Jesus." 
] Thus the view of Dr. Charles and the " Putative '* 
! theory, it will be seen, agree in accepting the miraculous 
\ Birth Story, but differ in that while the latter accepts 
i the Genealogy, as possibly an official document, the 
I former rejects it as an Ebionite interpolation on the 
original Gospel 



CHAPTER III 

THE EVIDENCE OF MATTHEW {continued) 

WE will now sum up our results thus far,* and 
then state and examine the objections which 
are urged against each of these theories, after having, 
for the sake of clearness, recapitulated their main 
points. We have practically four theories as to the 
composition and interpretation of Matt. i. 16-25 
inclusive : — 

(i.) That the writer is to be interpreted in terms of 
the Philonic philosophy of Alexandria. This theory 
accepts the Genealogy as an integral part of the 
narrative, and asserts that the writer meant to convey 
that Jesus was conceived by the Divine Reason as 
regards His Soul only ; and that otherwise Joseph 
was His natural father. This statement was, later 
on, misunderstood and corrupted by dull-minded 
scribes. 

(2.) That the author wrote under the influence of 
contemporary Talmudism, and that the phraseology 
of this chapter, as a whole, must be understood in a 
sense explicable by the Rabbinical psychology and 
mysticism of the period, which had admitted a 
peculiar form of parthenogenesis as a Divine arrange- 
ment in certain cases. 

Thus, the writer means, God mysteriously uses the 

* For judicial summaries of the readings of yerse 16, see Nestle, 
Jniroduciion to the Textual Criticism of the New Testament^ p. 248, 
£ng. Tr. ; Westcott and Hort, Introduction to Notes on Select Readings 
(1006), p. 140 % Also Zahn, Einleitung^ ii. pp. 292, 2Q^^ 

93 
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" seed " of Joseph without the co-operation of the latter, 
and Jesus is consequently in this sense " begotten of 
God ; " but also is literally " of the seed of David." 

The Genealogy, therefore, with the naturalistic 
reading of verse i6, and the Birth Story as it stands 
in the present Gospel, are consistent with one another, 
and equally authentic works of the general author 
(editor). 

(3.) That the Birth Story, in a miraculous sense, 
forms a connected whole, and is the work of the 
author (editor) of the Gospel ; but the Genealogy is 
a later Ebionite addition — ^probably inserted about 
170 A.D. — and that this in verse 16 has been subse- 
quently tampered with by orthodox scribes to make 
it as far as possible consistent with the following 
narrative. The peculiar readings of Syr. Sin. (18-25) 
are also regarded as Ebionite corruptions of the text 

(4.) The "Putative," or "Legal" theory. This, 
which may be described as the orthodox view, main- 
tains the authenticih^ of both the Genealogy and the 
Birth Story in a miraculous sense, and explains the 
" begat " of verse 16 in a social or Ugai sense. 

Critical Objections. — The following are summaries 
of the chief arguments which have been urged against 
each of these Uieories. 

I. {a) The Apostles, including the traditional 
author of the first Gospel, were all Galileans. And 
these Galileans belonged to the strictest sect of 
Hebrew literalists^ who were entirely opposed to all 
Greek tendencies and allegorical modes of interpreta- 
tion, such as those of Fhilo. 

{V) If Fhilonic ideas had influenced any of the 
Synoptic Gospels, they would have appeared in Mark 
and Luke^ both of which were written for Gentile 
readers. Matthew^ on the contrary, was designed for, 
and appealed to, the Palestinian Jewish element in 
the early Church. 
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Moreover, a Fhilonic Matthew would have quoted 
(as Fhilo does) from the Sept; whereas he almost 
invariably quotes from the Hebrew text. 

(c) So far from employing the allegorical method 
of Philo, the Synoptic writers — and especially Matthew 
— ^present a thoroughly naive and truthful reflection 
of the actual ideas of the Palestine of that period, 
reproducing accurately the various angelologicsd and 
demonological views current there between 50 B.C. 
and 50 A.D. Followers of Fhilo would have allegorized 
all these concepts. 

(d) No documentary evidence can be adduced \ ^ / 
from contemporary Jewish non-canonical writings to | ;% 
show that such Fhilonic ideas, as are foisted by this | ^--^'* 
theory into Matt 1. 16-25, were anywhere known in I 
Palestine at that period. * 

{i) The idea of a miraculous conception of the 
Logos is entirely foreign to the system of Fhilo. The 
latter could have conceived of a phantasmal Logos 
(Docetism), but not an incarnate Logos, or Christ 
manifest in the flesh. 

And, generally, the exegetic system of Philo, as 
it has been applied to this chapter, is self-contradictory 
and inconsistent Thus, to explain verse 19 by it we 
have to spiritualize the text to get at the meaning 
underlying the words ; whereas in verse 25 we have, 
on the contrary, to materialize them to understand 
their import. 

Finally, there was a great gulf separating Pales- 
tinian and Egyptian Judaism. But since both held 
many fundamental truths in common, there were 
many doctrinal aflinities between them, and it was 
but natural that these should be often expressed in 
a similar manner. Still, with allowance for this, there 
were no two schools of believing Judaism in the ancient 
world so widely separated as those of Fhilonic Judaism 
and Palestinian Pharisaism. And it was from the 
latter exclusively that Christianity took its origin. 
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The ideas and methods of Philo are therefore inap- 
plicable to an interpretation of the meaning of the 
Synoptic writers, and, above all, the meaning of 
Matthew. 

In reviewing the above arguments, we may lay 
it down as an established fact that..Plula-fi2^fi££ises^ 
practicallyno-infl n pnr f i Ji pnn thp Juda ism of Palestiae^ 
though it is probable that Judaism considerably in- 
fluenced Fhilo. In all probability it supplied him 
with the basis for his mystical psycho-parthenogenetic 
notions, to which reference has been made. If this 
be so, the current of religious thought during the first 
century must have been towards Philo, not from him. 
These parthenogenetic notions too can have been but 
rudimentary in character and ill-defined — mere Rab- 
binical glosses, in fact, upon various Scriptural passages 
which Philo extended and Hellenized in accordance 
with the spirit of his system. 

The great point to be noted, however, is that 
while there is distinct evidence of a current of mys- 
tical thought from Palestine to Alexandria, there is 
no evidence of a backward current at that time. 
Indeed, while Philo seems to have readily adopted 
/ and assimilated all Jewish ideas which were suited 
vto his peculiar scheme of exegesis, the literalist 
Hebrew school resolutely refused to admit the allego- 
ristic mode of interpretation. The Gospel of Matthew 
is the most Hebrew of the Gospels in its thought 
and expression. The story of the Conception, as 
regards its form, is clearly a deyelopncient .of ihc Birth 
^pphecy of Isaiafi (wliether rightly or wrongly urider- 
45too3), arid hot a consciously, or unconsciously, bor- 
rowed concept of Philo. It is literal and naive, not 
1^ 5 ^ figurative and symbolical. And these characteristics 
' extend to the Christ who is depicted in it Philo, 

and a writer imbued with Philonic ideas, would have 
idealized Jesus, and not depicted fiim ^ a rec^} 
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being of flesh and blood, subject in one aspect to 
human conditions and human frailties and troubles. 
And this is just what the Gnostic Christians, whose 
systems were most influenced by Philo, subsequently 
did. And the resultant product of this idealization-— 
excessive idealization — ^was a seeming Person of flesh 
and blood, a Phantom who suflered s^terwards on the 
Cross in appearance only ; ultimately a mere Aeon 
inhabiting an unreal body,* which he abandoned 
when the drama of his presentment to the world had 
reached its final stage. Such was the Gnostic Christ, 
the logical result of the idealizing system of Fhilo. 

But this is not the concept, or aim, of the writer 
of the first Gospel, as is plain even from the first 
chapter. Even the question of a pre-existence with 
the Father, which Philo would have been careful 
to assert, and to which he would have given a 
prominent place in his scheme, is entirely unnoticed 
by the writer. With Matthew, indeed, as with the 
other synoptists, the idea of an Incarnation of the 
Thought of God, which had hitherto dwelt Sub- 
jectively in the Divine Mind, being sent-out, as it 
were, and made Objective (though still in an ideal 
form), is completely absent. The writer retains 
throughout his narrative the old Jewish directness 
and simplicity — the old Jewish crudeness of thought 
perhaps. The Conception with him is merely mys- 1 
terious and non-human ; but at the same time historic / 
and actual, a fulfilment in some way of the imper-i 
fectly understood predictions of the great Hebrew \ 
Seer and Prophet. In short a Being is bom, who is | 
the foretold Messiah, a Being of marvellous powers 
and goodness, and One who will deliver His people 
from the power of sin. 

There is thus an entire absence of that speculative 
allegorism so beloved of Philo. Philo, it is truei 

* Some G^ostlcs regarded the Bod^ as unr^,--fi m^re Phantaso). 
gee pp. 105, 10$. 
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presents us with a philosophical and mystical inter- 
mediary between God and Man — the Logos. But 
the notion of an actual concrete Saviour^ the concept 
contained in Matthew and the Gospels generally, 
is quite foreign to his system. And so it is that 
while much of the language of Philo has a Scriptural, 
and even a theological sound about it, which makes 
] it suggestive at first sight, as explanatory of the 
: meaning of the Biblical writers, yet the concepts which 
\ are respectively in the minds of the Synoptist and 
j the Philosopher are widely different and completely 
j irreconcilable. The human mind, too, moves as a 
whole from the concrete to the abstract in its 
development ; it would, therefore, be easier to imagine 
a symbolization in Fhilonic terms of the Matthaean 
Birth Story, than to conceive of the reverse process — 
the expression in' a concrete form of a symbolical 
idea borrowed from Philo's system. Accordingly, it 
seems in the highest degree improbable that in the 
Birth Story we have an expression in concrete terms 
of the process of the Incarnation of the Logos of 
Philo. Whfiteyer . may, be Matthew'^ meaning;^ and 
the source of the story he has to t^^ it cannot ?irise 
put of, and depend upoju a Jyghly artificial. system of 
exegesis which was entirely alien to the thoughts and 
aspirations of both Palestinian. Jews gjnd Qmstians.. .. 
Nor does it help matters to suggest a division of 
the Birth Story itself into {a) a naturalistic (verses i6, 
21, 25), and (h) a miraculous account (verses 18-23), 
the latter being dovetailed into the former (original) 
narrative perhaps by some later scribe of allegorizing 
tendencies, who was acquainted with the rudiments of 
the Philonic theosophy. If the reader will attempt 
such a division in two parallel columns he will see 
the incompleteness and want of point of the former 
account, verse 21 standing disconnected with both the 
preceding and succeeding context, while verses 24 and 
25 are quite meaningless without the dream-warning 
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described in the foar verses which stand immediately 
before them. 

As regards Mr. Conybeare's proposal to regard 
verses 19 and 20 as the gloss of some dull-minded 
scribe, which eventually crept into the text, it is 
sufficient to reply that there is not a shadow of MS. 
evidence of any kind to support such a theory. This 
proposal, indeed, is a sample of the loosest type of 
modem criticism, which is in effect quietly to drop 
any passage which conflicts with some pre-conceived 
theory of an author's meaning as an interpolation in 
the original text, regardless of whether there is, or 
is not, any evidence to justify such a proceeding. If 
we once adopt such a system, it would seem that the 
words of an author could be made to support almost 
any theory that may be advanced. But whatever 
the writer may mean in this narrative, and whatever 
the historical value of the Story which he has to tell, 
these two verses undoubtedly belong to the primitive 
account, and we can no more drop them from the 
narrative, than we can divide up the latter into two 
separate and antagonistic accounts. Indeed, apart from 
alljguestion as to the credibility of such a.narraCiv^ 
Hthie enti re Birth Story,^as told by Matthew, has a con- 
ectej^ness^ and a imity which stamp it as beyond all 
4oubtlhe production of a single pen. It seems, there- 
foreTTmpossiblFtc) admit a theory of Interpolation. 

We have finally to consider Mr. Conybeare's sug- 
gestion as to the origin of the title "Virgin," as 
applied to Mary. He urges that in the early Church 
"widows" who rejected second marriage had the 
rank and title of virgins ; i,e. they became officially 
•'virgins" (irapSlvot). Hence Mary, the widow of 
Joseph, came to be known at an early date as '' Mary 
the Virgin." In support of this thesis he quotes 
Ignat, Ad Smyr,^ xiii.,* Clement of Alex., Strotn.^ vil 

* This seems to prove the exact contrary. "The virgins called 
widows" (Short Vers.). See note, p. 17. 
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2, and Terty De Extu Cast., I. Referring to these 
two last-named authors, we find Clement saying in 
the passage quoted, " For he who has practised con- 
cupiscence and then restrained himself, is like a 
widow who becomes a virgin again by continence." 
And Tertullian, in summing up the various kinds of 
virginity, says, "The remaining kind, that of marry* 
ing no more after the dissolution of marriage by deaUi, 
besides being the glory of virginity, is fte glory of 
moderation likewise." 

Now, turning to the historical side of the question 
we have the following facts. The order of yj^^fii 
(widows), consisted in the first and second centuries 
of (i) widows, strictly so-called, and (2) unmarried 
maidens. Of these, it would seem, from various refer- 
ences in the N.T. and the early Fathers, that at first 
the widows had the precedence and prior claim for 
permanent support on the Church.* The younger 
unmarried women, on the contrary, seem to have 
been regarded at the outset as having far less claim, 
and were advised, as a rule, to marry .f Those, how- 
ever, who reached a more mature age without being 
wedded would appear to have been permanently 
enrolled in the viduate order. Thus far the earliest 
Christian society. But in the second century a very 
profound change was coming over the mind of the 
Church. Under the influence of the stream of Gentile 
converts, and such works as the Protevangelium, 
celibacy was rapidly becoming the ideal life, and 
especially the ideal female life ; and in consequence 
of this, the younger unmarried viduates attained a 
position and importance which they had not enjoyed 
in earlier times. They now claimed not merely the 
equality formerly denied to them, but even prece- 
dence of those who had once ranked as their seniors 
in the community. 

Now this growing exaltation of the celibate life is 

• Cp. Acts vi, J. t Cp. I Tim. iv. 33 ; v. 14 j ffek, wii. 4| etg. 
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a subject of protest on the part of both Clement and 
Tertullian, who were perhaps too well acquainted with 
the ancient rule, and too old-fashioned in their ideas, 
for the new order of things. And therefore they point 
out that widowhood is, in a sense, a return to virginity, 
and that it is unseemly for the virgin viduates, to look 
down upon the widows (and widowers) who deserve 
at least equal honour. Even Tertullian, rigid ascetic 
as he was, points out the absurdity of the growing new 
order, whea young maidens of twettty years of age 
arrogate to themselves precedence over the older and 
more experienced matrons. These passages, therefore, 
are rather in the nature of a remonstrance against the 
new order of things and against the growing spiritual 
pride of the virgin viduates, and they do not indicate 
that the widows were ever, at that or any other time, 
termed virgins* They merely show that in the age of 
Clement and Tertullian, there were at least two leaders 
in the Church who still believed in the old rule, and 
thought that the old-time widows were entitled to that 
superior respect which was even then being paid to the 
unmarried state, and that it was absurd for the young 
virgins to take so much of this to themselves alone. 
Further, to assert that " what was the custom . . . 
in the Churches of Alexandria and Carthage about 
A.D. 190 is certain to have been the custom in the 
Christian Church of A.D. 40-60," is to shut one's eyes 
to at least one of the great and important changes 
which had crept over the Church during the space of 
one hundred and forty years. As a matter of fact 
the social ideal in the Church was changed, and the 
Gentile celibate view had practically supplanted the 
old Jewish-Christian idea, which recognized marriage 
as, at least in most cases, the more complete and more 
honourable estate. In the last of the quotations 
brought forward, Philo, De Cher., 1. 148, we read, 
^ But when God begins to associate with the soul, He 

• Quite the contrary ; the virgins were termed widows. 
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makes that which was previously watnan now again 
virgin • . . therefore He will not converse with Sarah 
before all the habits, such as other women have, have 
left her, and until she has returned into the class of 
virgins^* 

This passage, in which Philo speaks in a highly 
allegoricsd sense, is in fact part and parcel of his 
peculiar^psycho-parthenogenetic theory of conception 
in certain cases, and as such has no real bearing upon 
the question before us. Jewish speculative thought, 
I too, when in direct contact with Greek and other 
Gentile influences, developed a reverence for the vir- 
ginal condition which was foreign to the Palestinian 
Jew, with whom wedlock was the normal conditioui 
; and the earliest Church, which was Jewish- Christian 
^ in its tone and sympathies. By the time of A.D. 190, 
however, Gentile modes of thought were predominant, 
and matters had changed. Consequently the widow 
was relegated to a subordinate position, and the old 
order thus reversed. While Mary lived the widow 
was supreme, and it was counted no special honour to 
be ranked as a strictly virgin member of the order. 
And yet Mary was known as "the Virgin" at least as 
early as perhaps A.D. 100, and not improbably much 
earlier.* 

2. This view as to the origin and meaning of ch. L 
16-25 opens up many questions involving an exten- 
sive and special knowledge of Jewish Talmudic lite- 
rature and thought, much of which is not directly 
concerned with our subject While not attempting 
to pursue our inquiry into these regions, we may, 
ask here two questions in connection with it : — 

{d) Whether such Rabbinical parthenogenetic 
theories were a product of this (or an 
earlier) age, or whether they were not a 
development of later Talmudism ? 
^ Cp. Earliest Roman Symbol. Appendix A« 
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(6) Whether such a kind of parthenc^enetic 
birth would harmonize with and explain 
the superhuman personality and powers 
of Jesus, as they are depicted by the 
writer throughout the rest of the first 
Gospel ? 
With reference to the second and more important of 
these questions we may note that the sons of the four 
women above quoted (p. 13) as examples of this mode 
of conception, though doubtless men much above the 
spiritual standard of their age, are yet not held up as 
men of such abnormal powers and character as those 
with which Jesus Christ is endowed by the writer of 
this Gospel. Admitting that the Christ of Matthew 
is not presented to us as the Incarnation of a pre- 
existent Divine Being, as is frequently stated, still He 
is obviously portrayed by the Evangelist as something 
more than an abnormally conceived Man. Such a 
view of the Jesus of Matthew's Gospel, however 
simply and conveniently it may promise to rid us of 
some difficulties in the Birth-Narrative, is in patent 
contradiction to the rest of the Gospel It is, there- 
fore, in the highest degree, questionable whether such 
a theory as this, however tempting it may be as a 
philosophical Explanation of a difficult problem, is not 
less psychologically and historically faulty than it is 
(from the "orthodox" point of view) doctrinally 
incorrect No doubt, if it can be demonstrated that 
such theories were current in Palestine during this 
period, these theories can be used as a key to unlock 
the mystery of the writer's meaning as regards the 
conception itself. But when we apply them as an 
explanation to the remainder of this Gospel narrative 
their insufficiency becomes ever more increasingly 
apparent It gives us in fact merely an abnormal 
Man; whereas the rest of the Gospel, rightly or 
wrongly, holds up to us a Being who is something 
(Hore than Man. 
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3. Against Dr. Charles's view of chapter i. it has 
been ui^ed : — 

(a) That the Genealogy, in spite of its natural- 
istic ending, cannot be detached from the 
text of the Birth-Narrative, and treated as 
a later addition; but on the contrary is 
pre-supposed by verse 18. 

(6) That the writer of it may well have com- 
posed seventeen verses when writing out 
a mere pedigree without appealing to 
prophecy. Such quotation here of pro- 
phecy was superfluous, for every Jew 
admitted that the Messiah was to be bom 
of the House of David ; but every Jew 
did not admit that He was to be bom of a 
virgin. Therefore thewriter of verses 18-25 
invokes Isa. vii. 14 to establish this view.* 
Also, the Gospel of Matthew was written 
for Jews. It was, therefore, to be expected 
that it would begin with a pedigree which 
proves that Jesus was a descendant of 
David. No Jew would have believed that 
Jesus was the Messiah until he saw this 
point proved. 

(c) That Justin indirectly refers to the Genealogy 
in Dial, c. Tryph.^ 120. 

(rf) In the case of Tatian, besides his notorious 
encratite leanings which induced him to 
slight the literal Davidic descent, other 
reasons were operating for the Genealogies 
being dropped in his Harmony, e.g. (i) 
They had by this time lost their interest 
for the bulk of the Church at large, which 
was no longer mainly Jewish, (ii) Pro- 
bably Tatian saw that a harmonization 
was an impossibility, and therefore omitted 
both. 

• See Ai^endix E. 
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(e) The case of the IrisA MSS. is otherwise 
explicable. Some later scribe misunder- 
standing the opening sentences (verse i), 
which applies not merely to genealogies 
but also to biographies, and finding the 
document entitled " Gospel," endeavoured 
to improve matters by a marginal note 
after verse 17, "Here ends the Book of 
Generation ; here begins the Gospel." 
And, in general, such a theory " inverts the history of 
Christian ideas. Jesus was recognized as the Jewish 
Messiah before He was identified as the Logos^ or 
Creative Word of God. As Messiah He needed to 
have such a pedigree as we read in Matt. i. 1-17. 
This pedigree, therefore, belongs to the earliest stage 
of the religion. Viewed as the Logos, however, Jesus 
needed to be bom of a mother : aBiwapOivogf axpavarog 
Koi afilavTog (ever-virgin, untouched and undefiled), as 
Philosays."* 

It must, I think, be admitted that Dr. Charles in 
many respects presents a strong case for the exegetic 
treatment which he proposes to apply to this chapter. 
It is not, however, altogether satisfactory, and the 
arguments by which he supports it are not entirely 
free from objection. In the first place, the excision 
of the Genealogy in every shape might be termed 
textually unwarranted. In its present form it is no I 
doubt very artificial and inaccurate, and is, therefore, 
of little or no historic value. And it was probably in 
any case an after addition, from extraneous sources, 
to the original text of the Gospel. But it is, perhaps, I 
questionable whether it was so entirely unauthorita- * 
tive, and added so late as he imagines. 

As regards the arguments by which he defends 
his thesis, the absence of quoted prophecy in the 
Genealogy can hardly be pressed. The pedigree is a 

* Mr. Conybeare, Academy, Dec. 8, 1894. 
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mere formal dcxniment in which, as Mr. Conybeare 
says, there is no occasion for added quotation. The 
argument from omission, drawn from Justin's works, 
is also of doubtful value. Justin evidently knew 
some form of pedigree, whether of Joseph or Mary ; 
and in any case he may not have thought it necessary 
to quote it And Tatian too may l^ve known the 
Genealogies in some form, but abandoned their har- 
monization as hopeless. The fact of its omission in 
eight of the twenty-four MSS. referred to, becomes of 
less importance when it is pointed out {a) that they 
are MSS. of Jerome's Latin translation, and Jerome 
states expressly that Matthew b^an his Gospel with 
a pedigree, and {b) that of the eight at least four 
belong to one family of MSS. His arguments, how- 
> ever, have considerable value, and it may at least be 
said of the theory that it is not highly improbable. 
It is, moreover, less speculative and uncertain than 
the two preceding theories. That the present Gene- 
alogies can in no sense be regarded as inspired docu- 
ments must be clear to all who have carefully studied 
the question, and that they were added at some time 
subsequently to the writing of the first drafts of the 
Gospels — probably to conciliate the Jewish party in 
the Church — is also more than likely. 

But that can hardly have been done later than the 
early part of the second century, because, as Mr. Cony- 
beare points out, the Church soon afterwards became 
less Jewish, and the question of the Davidic descent 
became a matter of less importance in the tyts of the 
Gentile converts. This fact too would help to account 
for the desire, which was manifested at a later period, 
to be rid of what were no doubt seen to be contradic- 
tory and uninspired productions. 

4. The objections to the "putative" or "l^al" view 
of the paternity of Joseph, though fewer in number, 
are, it must be confessed, of considerable impcMtance. 
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They may be thus expressed : — 
{a) It requires a translation of lyivvn<Tt {J)egat\ 
which, though there is some lexicological 
authority for it, is manifestly opposed to, 
and, in a sense, inconsistent with its use 
in the thirty-eight preceding examples. 
ifi) That it destroys the reality of the Davidic 
descent, unless it can be maintained that 
Mary was a descendant of David, in which 
case Joseph becomes a superfluous cha- 
racter in the narrative. 
With regard to these objections, it has been replied, 
first, that early writers, and especially early Semitic 
writers, are not consistent and accurate in their use of 
language. There was a precedent for what may be 
termed a slovenly use of ycvi/ao) {beget) in its occa- 
sional employment, even in classicsd writers, as the 
equivalent of reicrai {produce). Further, the question 
of symmetry may have influenced the writer, and, if 
the Genealogy were copied from some official docu- 
ment, he may have hesitated to alter the original 
word The Christians of that day would, in such a 
case, understand in what sense it was employed^ and 
it would not be until the Gospel was used by a sub- 
sequent generation, and subjected to the critical 
comments of Greek and other Gentile Christians, that 
a difiiculty would be felt, and (as we have seen) 
attempts would be made by scribes and others to 
remove the harshness and inconsistency of the ex- 
pression in the text. 

The second objection too can be met — at all events 
partially — by remembering that the Davidic descent 
of Mary was a very early tenet of the Syrian Church, 
which would probably be in possession of the oldest 
traditions regarding the Holy Family, and that this 
tradition has commended itself to several modem 
critics.* As regards the "superfluity" of Joseph in such 

• E,g, Weiss, Edershdm, F. Delitzsch, etc. 
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a case, it must be borne in mind that his care and 
legal protection as husband and foster-father of the 
mother and child would be necessary in any case. 
Furthermore, women who gave birth to children out- 
side the shelter of wedlock were, by the Mosaic law,* 
liable, as Schmiedel points out,t to the punishment 
of death by stoning. The Arab customs, quoted by 
Mrs. Lewis, are also strong presumptive evidence in 
favour of the contention that a similar rule obtained 
(at all events in popular usage) amongst the Jews ; 
and the peculiar Ebionite reading in Mrs. Lewis's copy 
of the Protevangelium shows that language of this kind 
was not considered inconsistent with the ascription 
of twtn perpetual virginity to the mother of Jesus. 

Taken as a whole^ therefore, we may say that this 
theory presents fewer difficulties than the others. 

We have now to sum up the results of our inquiry 
as to the evidence afforded by the writer of the first 
Gospel : — 

1. It is doubtful whether the readings of Syr. Sin. 
in L really represent the original form of the text 

2. That the original reading of verse i6 was pro- 
bably ^Iccxn?^ Si . . . l-ylwijerc rov *Ii|<roGv (And Joseph 
. . . begat Jesus), the exact form of the relative 
parenthetical clause being doubtful, but perhaps: e^ 
juLvtitrrevOBitra rrapOivog Maptcu 

3. That the Genealogy was either (a) an official 
document added by the editor of the Gospel to estab- 
lish a Messianic claim to Davidic origin ; or {p) was 
added subsequently by some other hand to satisfy 
the scruples of the Jewish party in the Church, but in 
the latter case probably inserted early in the second 
century. 

4. In either case the term lylvvtyo'e was probably 
used and understood by the early Christians merely 
in an official sense, on the analogy of a similar custom 
amorgst other Semitic races. 

♦ Cp. Dtut, wii. 21. t Ency. BibL, " Mary," § 16. 
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5. That the Birth Narrative itself forms a con- 
nected and consistent whole, in which the direct in-^ 
fluence of both Philonic allegorism and Rabbinical 
mysticism lacks proof. On tiie contrary, it appears 
to be a plain narrative of what the writer believed was 
an actual, supernatural, and parthenogenic conception, 
giving rise to a peculiar situation which required an 
extraordinary explanation by means of the dream* 
warning sent to Joseph. 

6. That the whole story, as told here, probably 
represents a very primitive tradition transmitted 
either in writing, or perhaps orally, and is a separate 
and independent account from that recorded in the i 
third Gospel. \ 



CHAPTER IV 

THE EVIDENCE OF LUKE 

THE traditional author of this Gospel is said to 
have been a physician and associate of St Paul. 
The earliest ascription of the work to Luke, however, 
is found in the Muratorian Fragment of the Canon 
(170 A,D.). TertuUian refers to it as "ascribed to 
Luke.'* Justin Martyr quotes it freely, but does not 
assign its authorship. The general tendency for 
many years amongst German scholars has been to 
deny Ae Lucan authorship. Hamack, however, in 
his recent work * now concludes that both the Gospel 
and Acts were written, as tradition asserts, by Luke. 

The greatest possible difference has prevailed on 
the subject of its date. Blass assigns it to 55-60 A.D. ; 
Zeller as late as 130 A.D. The latter date was fixed 
on the assumption of its dependence on the Gospel of 
Marcion^ but nearly all modern critics reverse the 
order.J Hamack thinks it belongs to the period 
78-93 A.D. We may fairly assume that it was written 
between 80 and 85 A.D., certainly not later. Blass 
argues for two editions, but Hamack thinks that there 
cannot have been anything more than a second 
corrected copy issued. 

This Gospel, like that of Matthew, bears distinct 

• Ijiktis der Arst der Verfasser des dritten Evangeliums und der 
Apostelgeschichte, Leipzig, 1906. 
t So Ritscbl and Baor. 
X It is generally admitted that Volkmar has proved this. 
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evidence of a composite constnictioa It has generally 
been r^arded as composed of: — 

1. A Marcan document, i.e. either that Gospel or 
some document underlying it 

2. Logia^ or Discourses of Jesus, in a written 
form. 

3. Oral Tradition, supplementary to the above. 

4. Certain Special Narratives, e.g. Birth and 
Infancy Stories, etc. 

The Birth and Infancy Stories, — These narratives^ 
however identical they may be in substance with the 
Matthsean accounts, have yet an individuality and 
independency in details which suggest a separate and 
independent origin.* The chief problem involved 
in a discussion of the Lucan evidence is much simpler 
than those in the corresponding narrative of Matthew. 
It is briefly : — 

Are verses 34 and 35, chapter !., a part of the 
original text of the Gospel, or an interpolation in an 
account of a supernatural announcement of the coming 
natural conception and birth of Jesus ? t 

The adverse argument here is based upon the 
contention that the original narrative of Luke con* 
sisted of a supernatural announcement to a young 
peasant woman, who was betrothed, that she would 
shortly in the ordinary course of events give birth to 
a son who would prove to be the Messiah, whom the 
Jews were expecting.^ A later redactor, however, 
inserted verses 34 and 35 to make the story harmonize 
with a legendary narrative which had subsequently 

* See Robinson, Sopte Thoughts on the IncamaHon^ p. 59 ; Ramsaj, 
Wof Christ bom at Bethlehem f p. 79, etc. It is told from a different 
point of view. 

t So Schmiedel, Ency, BibL^ iii. 2955*6 ; Usener, Eiuy, Bibl.^ iiu 
3349 ; Harnack, ZettschHftfur Nimtestamentliche fVissenschaft. (1901), 
p, 55 ; Pfleiderer, Urchristentum^ i. 407 ; Cheyne, Btbie Problems^ p. 
91. Some eminent Continental and English scholars, however, reject 
Uie hypothesis. 

t so Lobstein, The Virgin Birthy p. 120 ; Soltau, Die Geburtsge' 
schichie^ p. 15. 
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grown up round the personality and birth of Jesus. 
The arguments are : — 

1. Certain MSS. evidence. 

2. Alleged inconsistencies of these two verses with 
the rest of the narrative and the Gospel elsewhere. 

I. The MSS. Evidence. — ^The principal evidence 
adduced is that : — 

{a) The Old Latin MS. b (Codex Veron.) omits 
verse 34, and substitutes for it the first 
part of verse 38 (T.R.)—« Behold the 
handmaid of the Lord," etc. Also that 
in ii. 5 both a and b^ also Syr. Sin. have 
"his wife^* in place of Greek renderings, 
"his betrothed," '*hi3 betrothed wife," 

{b) The Protevangelium omits these verses, sub- 
stituting a paraphrase of them with quite 
a different meaning.* Therefore they 
cannot, as they now stand, have been in 
the original text of the Gospel. 

(^) In the Acts of Thomas, a very popular 
Apocryph in the third and fourth centuries, 
and translated into Greek, Latin, Arme- 
nian, Georgian, and Coptic, Jesus and 
Judas Thomas were represented as twin 
brothers, so closely alike that the very 
animals could not distinguish them apart. 

{d) That according to Tischendorf,t there is 
Greek evidence in John of Damascus of 
the omission in Greek Codices of the 
words, "Seeing I know not a man" 
(verse 34). 
** Now," says Mr. Conybeare, " with the disappear- 
ance of the T.R. in verse 34 vanishes the last foothold 
in St. Luke of the tenet of the miraculous birth." % 

* See correspondence in Guardian^ March 4 to April I, 1903, 
between Mr. Conybeare and Dr. Headlam. 

t Dr. Headlam, Guardian, March 25, points ont that this is incorrectt 
X Guardian, April i, 1903. 
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2. The chief alleged inconsistencies are : — 

(a) That Joseph and Mary "wonder," or 
" marvel " at the words of the shepherds 
(ii. 1 8), and at the words of Simeon (ii. 33). 
This they would not have done had the 
latter received the previous assurance 
described in 34 and 35. 

(d) That they are represented (ii. 50) as not 
being able to understand the words of 
Jesus. These would have been quite 
intelligible in the light of 34 and 35.* 

(c) That there are a number of passages (ii. 27, 33, 
41, 43, and 48) in which Joseph is uniformly 
referred to as the father of Jesus, This 
implies that he was the actual parent 

(rf) That the expression, "the days of their 

purification " t ("• 22), prove that the 
writer of this verse regarded Joseph as 
the actual father. 
i^i) That the question asked by Mary (i. 34) is 
quite inappropriate to the rest of the 
narrative since she was already betrothed 
to Joseph, and would therefore naturally 
associate the announcement just made 
with her approaching marriage. 
I. To the above objections based on the evi- 
dence of the MSS., the following replies have been 
made: — 

(a) This omission in Cod. Ver, is the only MS. 
evidence against this verse. And by the 
rules of textual criticism no modem editor 
would omit a verse on the authority of a 
single MS., and that one of second-rate 
value. Further, in the MS., if verse 34 
be dropped, Mary's saying in verse 38 

* So Lobstein on Mark iii. 21 ; The Virpn Births p. 51. 
t This reading of the critical T.R. is said to be an archaeological 
error for " her.^^ 
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(which implies the previous announcement 
of something extraordinary) is substituted 
for it. 
The whole problem involved is very clearly summed 
up by Mr. Willoughby Allen * : — 

" There are," he says, ** three alternatives, 
" a. The translator of the Codex is accurately 

rendering the Greek text before him. 
•* b. He had before him our present Greek text, 
and his variation from it is due chiefly to 
inadvertence. 
**c. His variation is intentional 
''Against a stands the fatal objection that this 
MS. is an isolated witness. If this be the original 
reading, then all our Greek MSS., and all versions 
have been emended so successfully that, with one 
exception, the traces of the interpolator's handiwork 
have been completely covered. 

" In support of b it might be urged that when he 
came to verse 34, the copyist might quite easily write 
the saying of Mary which stands in verse 38, instead 
^the other saying which properly belongs to verse 34. 
When he came to verse 38, he might not unnaturally 
avoid the same words by omission. 

'' But a more plausible case can be made out for c. 
The copyist might intentionally omit the words of 
our Greek text in verse 34, with a view to removing 
the supernatural element from the story. If this 
were his purpose, the means that he adopted were 
very inadequate, because whilst verse 35 remained in 
the text, the whole narrative would still most naturally 
suggest to a reader the idea that Mary's conception 
was due to supernatural causes* The substitution of 
'wife' for 'betrothed,' or 'betrothed wife,' in il 5, 
might, of course, be urged in favour of intentional 
alteration. But the same reading occurs in a and in 
the Syr. Sin. In these versions there is no change 

♦ Interpreter^ Feb., 1905. 
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in verse 34, and it seems natural to suppose that 
^ wife' is a careless paraphrase due to the translator, who 
saw no more objection in calling Mary, whilst still a 
virgin, * wife,* than did the writer of the first Gospel 
in calling Joseph * husband ' of the betrothed Mary 
{Matt. i. 19). The same explanation probably 
accounts for the reading of b in ii. 5. The omission 
in verse 34 may, however, be intentional from another 
cause. It is not impossible that the copyist took 
offence at the words, * How shall this be, etc. ? ' He 
might argue that they attributed want of faith to the 
Virgin. The paraphrase of the words in the Prot- 
evangelium may be due to the same reason, and 
supports the reason for omission here suggested. 
But, in any case, there is no sufficient reason for 
supposing that verse 34 did not form part of the 
original text." 

ip) A very similar reply is made in the case of 
the omission of verse 34 by the Protevan- 
gelium. The writer of this Apocryph does 
not profess to be copying ^<& account of the 
Annunciation from the Canonical Gospel, 
but rather to be giving an original version 
of it The account he gives, however, 
is probably either an inaccurate quotation, 
or, as in previous case, the writer may 
have thought that the question said to 
have been asked by Mary in verse 34 was 
inconsistent with her character for un- 
questioning faith and obedience, and so 
dropped it. 
{c) That the Acts of Thomas was the work of 
an heretical Christian body, and their re- 
jection of the tenet no more invalidates it 
than the opinions of the Docetae would 
invalidate the doctrine of the Resurrec- 
tion. 
{d) That John of Damascus (eighth century) 
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can hardly be looked upon as an ancient 
authority, and that the words in question 
must have been in all Grreek Codices of 
that date. Further, he did not omit any 
part of verse 35, and only a part of verse 
34, The fact that the words omitted are 
only a part shows that the writer had not 
before him a portion of a text similar to 
the Codex Veron. The omission here 
also is, in all probability, either accidental, 
or due to a natural feeling of reticence, or 
else an idea that such a question was 
unsuitable to one in the position of Mary. 

2. {a) and {b). The assumption underlying these 
two objections is, that Mary (as also Joseph) fully 
grasped the whole import of the matter which is said 
to have been revealed to them. " It assumes," says 
a writer in the Church Qimrterly Review^* " that from 
w the moment of Christ's birth, Mary must always have 

^ '1I * ^ lived in the full consciousness of tiie fact that her Son 

^ ^. . was an Incarnation of God. This is a quite gratuitous 
and very unphilosophical and unhistorical hypothesis. 
It is psychologically more probable, as it is historically 
more certain, that the Virgin developed very gradually 

.^ ^' a right understanding and appreciation of the character 

and nature of her Divine Son. If we suppose her at, 

■.\ V* or after. His birth to have spoken of its circumstances 
to any of her most intimate friends, we may be sure 
that the result would be to close her lips and hush 
her into silence. As the years passed by, doubt and 
questioning, wonder and surmise, must have mingled 
Uiemselves in her mind. On the one hand there was 
her Son, a being of flesh and blood, entering into all 
the daily concerns of their homely life. On the other, 
there was her recollection of the wonder of His birth, 
and the gracious divinity of His nature. That His 

* July, i904» p. 391- 
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parents often misunderstood is, in every respect, 
probable, and Professor Lobstein's ' absolutely incon- 
ceivable ' is agreeable neither with human nature as 
we know it, nor with history, which here, as elsewhere, 
shows more knowledge of life than do its critics.'* 

(c) " The argument here," says Mr. Allen,* " rests 
on the implied axiom that one and the same writer 
could not, if he rightly understood it, believe in and 
record the tradition of the supernatural birth, and at 
the same time speak of Joseph as the 'father' of 
Christ. . . . But there seems to be good cause for 
questioning the axiomatic basis of the argument, 
because, as we have seen in the case of the author of 
the first Gospel, one and the same Christian writer 
can both speak of Joseph as Christ's father, and at 
the same time believe in the traditional account of 
Christ's supernatural birth. St Luke, therefore, may 
have been similarly minded, and there is no good 
reason for dissecting into two inconsistent accounts 
his harmonious narrative. It is obvious that, if the 
Gospel traditions rest upon a basis of fact, the ac- 
quaintances and contemporaries of the Lord must 
have believed Him to be the actual Son of Joseph I 
and Mary. This belief would probably be held by I 
some at least of the members of the earliest Christian { 
Society, because they had no reason to believe other- / 
wise. It would account for, and be used as proof of,( 
His Davidic descent. But at an early date (as is! 
shown by the Palestinian atmosphere which surrounds 
the tradition,t as it occurs in the first and third 
Gospels), the true facts as to His Supernatural Birth 
were allowed to become known in Christian circles. 
No difficulty seems to have been felt in reconciling 
these new facts with a belief in His descent from 

♦ Interpreter^ Feb., 1905. 

t See Gunkers Zum religionsgeschichtUehen Verstdndnis des Neuen 
Testaments, p. 91 ; Sanday's Critical Questions, pp. 131 flf. ; Briggs's 
New Light on the Life of Jesus, pp. 162 flf. 
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Divid. The evidence of the first Gospel seems to 
suggest that the legal parentage of Joseph— the 

^^^;^v-'* simple fact that he had taken Mary to wife — ^was 
,. regarded in the Christian Society as sufficient to 

^^'^'^ ' ip[uarantee the Davidic descent of Mary's Son. Con- 
sequently no difficulty was felt in still continuing to 
speak of Joseph as the father of Christ, or as the 
husband of Mary, even at the time when, still a 
virgin, she gave birth to her Son. Whether this was 
a consistent and logical view to take is not in question, 
because it is difficult to say what other view the 
Christian Church could have adopted, and because 
the early Christians were not always rigidly logical 
They were dealing with facts — the fact of Clu^ist's 
supernatural birth, the fact that He was socially 
assumed to be the son of Joseph, and the fact that 
the Old Testament had, as they interpreted it, foretold 
the Davidic origin of the Messiah, whom they believed 
Jesus to be. If they simply held to facts, and did 
not attempt a logical synthesis of them, who can 
blame them ? " * 

{d) The expression here, no doubt, should be " ker 
purification." This is admitted by Weiss, who never- 
theless denies that the error indicates that the writer 
could have meant to imply the fatherhood of Joseph 
by his use of the plural. A reference to Lev. xii. 2-6, 
shows that purificatory rites were not imposed on a 
father, and this fact the writer, even though a Gentile, 
must have known, as elsewhere he does not show 
himself ignorant of Jewish customs. The phrase is 
probably a loose expression of the copyist. 

{e) Probably the correct view of this verse is that 
of Gunkel,t who denies any interpolation here. He 

♦ The source of the Lucan birth-tradition is thought by Dr. Sanday 
to have been Joanna, the wife of Chuza, who probably heard it from 
the Virgin herself. The Matthaan version, it has been suggested, was 
perhaps derived from the family records of Joseph the Carpenter. 

t Zum religionsgeschichtlichen Verstd?tdnis <Us Ntuen Testaments^ 
pp. 67, 68. 
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thinks that the passage was translated from an 
Aramaic document, in which the Greek avXkrifi\l/y is 
the equivalent of a participle having the meaning 
** (thou) art conceiving." This, he thinks, is confirmed 
by verse 39, where " in haste " shows the immediacy 
of the conception. And, he asks, in favour of the 
genuineness of verses 34, 35, why the conception of 
Mary should not be recorded as well as that of 
Elizabeth (L 24). Viewed thus, the appropriateness 
of verses 34 and 35 in the narrative is apparent 

Some general objections to verses 34, 35 being 
regarded as interpolations are very well summed up 
by Mr. Badham * : — 

** (i) Mary's question, * How shall this be ? ' etc, 
shows that she understood Gabriel as announcing 
something to take place tAen and there; and even if, 
with the Old Latin, we omit this question, still 
Gabriel's ' the Spirit shall come upon thee,' coupled 
with the previous description of Mary as * virgin ' and 
'betrothed,' keeps the sense firm. But it is very 
difficult to accept the Old Latin, in view of the close 
correspondency of the whole passage with the previous 
announcement to Zachariah — 'How shall this be?' 
corresponding to a similar but more incredulous 
question of Zachariah's. 

"(ii.) Correspondence is obviously implied between 
Maiy's position and Elizabeth's ; Elizabeth, sterile 
naturally and from age, Mary because unwedded ; 
and this correspondence is pointed out by Gabriel 
Miracle, inevitable in the case of Elizabeth, indirectly 
involves miracle in Mary's case also. 

''(iii.) Of Zachariah it is said that he returned 
home, and that his wife conceived ; but without any 
such preface, Mary is recc^^ized as pregnant immedi- 
ately on entering Elizabeth's house (verses 41-44); and 
it is expressly stated that she 'went thither with haste* 
immediately after the Annunciation (verses 26, 39, 56). 

* Academy^ Jan. 26, 1 895. 
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'* (iv.) If Joseph had been intended to act such a 
part as that acted by Zachariah, the Annunciation 
would, according to analogy, have been made to him, 
instead of to Mary. 

"(v.) The prophecy implied in verses 27, 31, 'the 
virgin shall conceive,' would have been made quite 
void of power unless fulfilled literally. 

" (vi.) The inferiority of the forerunner to Christ 
Himself artistically requires what is said of the former 
— * filled with the Holy Ghost even in his mother's 
womb ' — to be surpassed in the case of Christ, and the 
consequences attributed to the descent of the Holy 
Ghost upon Mary — 810 icai to y^vvdjfievov ayiov icX?}- 
Ofitrerai viog Oeov* — indicates a fulfilling of this 
requirement in the actual manner of Christ's con- 
ception." 

In summing up the criticisms just detailed of 
the first two chapters of Luke's Gospel, we find 
that a consideration of the objections raised in (a) 
together with the reply which has been made leads 
to the conclusion that the force of the argument 
from omission has been here, as is frequently the 
case, over-estimated. Amongst other possible expla- 
nations, the copyist may have been acquainted with 
the version of the Annunciation which is found in 
the then very popular Protevangelium^ and, strange 
as it may seem to us, deliberately followed the text 
of that narrative here in preference to the Canonical 
account, as indicating a higher degree of faith and 
obedience on the part of 5ie Virgin. This view is 
rendered the more probable by the steadily increasing 
reverence in which the latter was being held at that 
time — especially in the West — a reverence which would 
tend greatly to smooth down, and even eliminate 

* " And therefore the Holy Thing that is being begotten shall be 
called the Son of God/' or, as in R.V., <* Wherefore also that which 
is to be bom shall be called Holy, the Son of God. '' 
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all expressions found in the Canonical Gospels 
which indicated, in the view of the copyist, ignorance 
or distrust on her part of the Divine Will. And the 
substitution of a more suitable phrase from such a 
work as the Protevangelium would naturally follow. 

Whedier such explanation entirely clears up the 
difficulty or not, it is quite impossible, on critical 
grounds, to reject as spurious any passage on such 
slender authority as this. Verses 34 and 35 must 
undoubtedly have been in the great majority, if not 
all, of the Greek Codices of the age of the Cod. Veron.^* 
and the scribe who made the copy, if he translated 
from a Greek manuscript, must have made the altera- 
tion either carelessly or, if intentionally, for some such 
reason as that suggested. 

(Jb) The wording of the Protevangelium here cer- 
tainly suggests a paraphrase of the Greek text, pos- 
sibly a quotation from memory, or, as in the previous 
case, it may be that the writer of the Apocryph con- 
sidered his alteration an improvement on the Lucan 
version. It would, in any case, be extremely rash to 
conclude from this alteration here that verse 34 was 
wanting in the earliest Greek Codices of the Gospel. 

{c) It has always been known that there was a 
party— a small party numerically — in the Church to 
whom the idea of a virginal conception was distaste- 
ful, probably because in their view it interfered with 
the reality of the Davidic descent of the Messiah. 
The Acts of Thomas forms a portion of the literature 
of this school ; but the statements of this Apocryph 
cannot be said to supply evidence invalidating the 
direct testimony of the Greek and other Codices of 
the Gospels. There is no proof either that this story 
found in these Apocryphal Acts is derived from a 
primitive source. It is met with nowhere else, and is 
not improbably due to the inventive powers of the 
writer himself. In any case, standing thus alone in 

* Fourth or fifth century. 
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a legendary work, of probably no earlier date than 
the beginning of the third century, it forms, to say 
the least, very slender evidence against verse 34* 

(d) John of Damascus was an enthusiastic sup* 
porter of the Cultus of the Virgin. The tendency, 
therefore, in his writings would be to favour any text 
or reading. Canonical or otherwise, which professed to 
set forth her perfect acquiescence in the dictates of the 
Divine WilL And as the Proievangelium was undoubt- 
edly a popular work in Syria, he very probably either 
quoted it directly or wrote with that text in his mind. 

2. The apparent inconsistencies and contradictions 
involved in objections {a) and {b) are really best 
solved by a consideration of the circumstances under 
which Jesus was bom. Joseph and Mary both 
belonged to the peasant class, and, we cannot doubt, 
in many respects shared in both the limitations, and 
that curious mixture of faith and doubt which, as a 
rule, is the diaracteristic of that rank in life. It 
would, therefore, be entirely in accord with what we 
know of human nature — assuming the reality of the 
revelation which they believed had been made to 
them — that the force of the communications should 
be gradually weakened as time went on. It is not, 
perhaps, too much to assert that they might at times 
come to feel doubts as to their reality, as Jesus grew 
up from childhood to boyhood, and thence to man- 
hood, exhibiting, to a large extent, the characteristics 
and virtues of merely an ordinary good and human 
son. Even the parthenogenetic nature of her con- 
ception could be accounted for by them by some of 
the wonderful physical processes in which such simple 
folk firmly believe, and delight to discourse about 
And, in such a case, it would probably be not until 
He set out, thirty years after, upon His mission, and 
His spiritual powers were made manifest,* and the 

♦ So the Canonical Gospels. The Apocryphal, however, assign 
them to the childhood. 
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Crucifixion and Resurrection demonstrated His more 
than human nature, that the reality of the communi- 
cations of so many years before would come back, 
and be realized in their full force and intensity — more 
fully, in all probability, than they had ever been 
realized before. 

To put the matter in this way may seem strange 
to some, especially those who have formed an ideal 
estimate of the nature and characters of Mary and 
Joseph, but it is agreeable to human nature ; and 
unless we attribute to both a superhuman insight and 
a complete exemption from the spiritual and mental 
limitations and frailties incident to mankind, we must 
admit that this is the most probable issue, upon the 
assumption which has been made. 

(c) The argument from the use of such terms as 
" father " for Joseph, and " parents " and " wife," has 
already been dealt with in this review (p. 55). And 
it is certainly a remarkable corroboration of the 
explanation there suggested, that such an extreme 
advocate of the perpetual virginity of Maiy as the 
Protevangelium should use the expression, ^She 
shall bear to thee a son." 

This, though removed in the later MSS. of that 
Apocryph, is, as Mrs. Lewis has shown, found in the 
oldest extant MS. in the Syriac language. It is, 
therefore, very easy to overstate the force of such 
expressions, just as it is easy to overstate the argu- 
ment from omission. Addressed to uncritical readers, 
and used in what would nowadays be termed a 
" popular " sense, these expressions cease to have that 
force and precision which characterizes the words and 
statements of the modem historical writer. 

{a) The common reading of the A.V., *^her 
purification," has very little MS. authority, and is 
almost certainly the correction of later scribes. 
^'His" is a remarkable variant reading with some 
MS. authority, and is furthermore unlikely to be a 
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correction ; but it must be wrong in fact. The reading 
" their," which has most MS. support, is also an error 
of fact; and Bengel's remark that some commen- 
tators refer it to the Jews is not very helpful, or pro- 
bable, as a solution of the difficulty. In any case, the 
adverse argument built upon this error rests upon a 
very slight foundation, and it is at least equally 
plausible to explain it as probably a loose translation 
of a phrase in an original Aramaic document. A 
writer imperfectly acquainted with the Jewish laws 
and customs might also regard the purificatory rites 
as a family rather than a personal duty. 

The difficulty in (e) is practically removed by 
Gunkel's suggestion. But, even on the other hypo- 
thesis, the question under the circumstances does not 
suggest to the ordinary reader any peculiar unsuitable- 
ness. Moreover, people when surprised, and it may 
be somewhat frightened, by some inexplicable phe- 
nomenon, do not always ask exactly appropriate 
questions, or make entirely timely and apposite 
remarks.* And there is no reason why such a case 
as this should form an exception to a not uncommon 
habit. 

In addition to the above, we might also add a com- 
parison of certain other Lucan passages, which strongly 
tend to confirm the view that the original narrative 
implied a supernatural conception. The wording of 
verse 31, "Behold thou shalt conceive," etc, are 
evidently a reflection of Isa. vii. 14 — in fact, a quo- 
tation in substance. The word napOivog (virgin) is 
used twice just previously (verse 27) ; and the promise 
made in verses 32, 33, "The Lord shall give unto 
Him the throne of His father David," etc., is a distinct 
echo of the words of Isa. ix. 7, which form a sequel 
to the promise contained in ch. vii. 14. These clear 
parallels with the words of the prophet, commonly, 
if not universally, interpreted in a Messianic sense, 

* Cp. M(Uf, xvii. 4 ; Afark ix. 5 ; Zn^ iz. 33. 
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are strong additional reasons for a belief in the com- 
plete unity of this chapter, and the writer's intention 
to set forth a divinely caused conception in accord* 
ance with what was generally r^arded as an Isaianic 
promise to that effect. . . . Taking the whole of the 
arguments adduced into consideration, we cannot find 
any real justification for the theory of an interpolation 
of verses 34 and 35, indicating a miraculous con- 
ception, into an original narrative announcing in a 
supernatural manner a merely normal conception and 
birth. And summing up pur analysis and review of 
chapters L 5-il of the Third Gospel we arrive in 
general at these conclusions : — 

1. That these chapters are characterized by a 
definitely marked unity of both purpose and diction. 

2. That verses 34 and 35, predicting a miraculous 
conception, form an intimate portion of the ''warp 
and woof" of the narrative in which they are con- 
tained, and that the arguments adduced so far for 
their subsequent interpolation are insufficient. 

3. That Luke's Narrative, while showing distinct 
signs of being an original and independent version 
of the Birth-tradition, is not, as a wholes inconsistent 
with that recorded by Matthew — the former detailing 
certain supernatural experiences of Mary in a Vision^ 
the latter certain others of Joseph in a Dream. 



PART II 

THE EXTRA-CANONICAL WRITERS (loo-aoo a.d.) 

CHAPTER V 

THE EVIDENCE OF IGNATIUS 

[Bishop of Antioch, early second century, Martyred between 
IG7 and 1 16 A.D. A series of Letters exist ascribed to him, 
the seven most important of which are found in two Greek 
recensions (Longer and Shorter), and three of these in a 
brief iSyriac textlj* 

PR the first of the passages in these Letters, 
which refer to the subject of our inquiry, we 
may quote one which is found in the two Greek ver- 
sions, Ep. to Ephesians^ vii. (L.V.).t After warning 
the Church against certain Christians, he says : — 

^ We have also, as a physician, the Lord our God, 
Jesus the Christ, the Only*begotten Son and Word 
before the ages ; but afterwards He became also Man 
by Mary the virgin^ 

In the S.V. this passage stands thus : — 

" There is one physician, who is possessed both of 
flesh and spirit, both begotten and unbegotten, God 
existing in flesh, true life in death both of Mary and 
of God:' 

It will be noted here that "virgin" is omitted. 
In the Sy. V. this passage is wanting. Agsun, in 

♦ For Greek, etc,, see The Apostolic Fathers^ Part 2, Lightfopt, 
1885 ; also Corpus Ignatianum^ Cureton, 1 849. 

t Quotations from Longer Greek marked (L.V.), Shorter (S.V.)» 
and from Syriac version (Sy. V.)* 
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the same Epistle (xviil), L.V^ we have a fuller state* 
ment of the Virgin Birth, with a quotation of Isa. 
viL 14 : — 

" He wa^ conceived in the womb of Mary accord- 
ing to the appointment of God, of the race of David 
by the Holy Spirit. For, ' Behold,' he says, ' a virgin * 
shaU be with child, etc'" 

In the S.V. the passage reads : — 

" For our God, Jesus the Christ, was according to 
the appointment of God conceived in the womb of 
Mary, of the race of David, but by the Holy Spirit'* 

This passage is also wanting in the Sy. V. We now 
come to what is the most important passage for our 
present purpose in the whole of the Ignatian literature, 
and one which is contained in all three versions in 
substantial agreement In the Ep. to the Eph. xix. i 
(L.V.) we read : — 

" Now the virginity of Mary was hidden from the 
prince of this world; in like manner also was her 
offspring and the death of the Lord." t 

In the S. V. the passage is identical with the L,V., 
while the Sy. V. reads : — 

'' There was concealed from the ruler of this world 
the virginity of Mary, and the birth of our Lord." 

Again, in the Ep, to the Smyrneans^ i. (L.V.), he 
says tShat Jesus was : — 

" God the Word, the Only-begotten Son, being of 
the race of David according to the flesh of the Virgin 

Mary." 

In the S.V. the passage stands : — 

" The Son of God was conceived according to the 
will and power of God, truly bom of a virgin'' 

This passage is likewise omitted in the Sy. V. In 

t Cp. Ascension of Isaiah^ xi. 2, " Mary a virgin ; " and zi. 16, '* this 
(the virginity of Mary) hath escaped all the heavens, and all the 
princes, and all Hit gods of this world.** Charles (Inir. pp. xxiL- 
xlv.) thinks this work was earlier than these Letters, dating back to 
late in tl^ first century. 
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the same Epistle (iL L.V.) we find another passage 
stating that : — 

" He (Jesus) took His Body of the virgin'' 

This passage is not found in either the S.V. or 
the Sy. V. In the Ep, to the MagneHans^ xL (L.V.) 
the writer refers : — 

"To Christ, who was begotten by the Father 
before all ages; but afterwards bom of Mary the 
virgin^ without any intercourse with man." 

This passage is not found in either of the two 
other versions. Lastly, in the Ep. to the Trallians 
(chs. vi. and ix.), we have two allusions. In vi. (L.V.), 
the writer says of certain opponents that : — 

"They also^calumniate the law of Christ, and His 
birth from a virgin." 

Here, again, the passage is not found in the other 
versions. In ix. (L.V.) he bids the Trallians be deaf 
when any one should speak to them : — 

" Apart from Jesus Christ, who was descended * 
from David and from Mary ; who was truly begotten 
both of God and of the virgin'' 

In the S.V. the latter part of this passage reads — 

"Jesus Christ who was descended from David, 
and was also of Mary." 

In the Sy. V. it is omitted. 



In a summary of the evidence afforded by the 
Letters ascribed to Ignatius, it will perhaps be well 
first of all briefly to review their general doctrinal 
teaching. We notice, in the first place, that they do 
not mention, and the writer apparently has no know- 
ledge of, any circumstances connected with the birth 
of Jesus beyond what is related in the Canonical 
Gospels. The foolish and prolix stories which the 

* TtrofjJyov ; q). Cal iv. 4, where it should probably be translated 
^* descended'' (not "bom," R.V.). Cp. also St. Pawl'i y€r6ii€roy iK 
^urouc^f , which seems to exclude male participation. 
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various Apocryphal Gospels tell of both the Birth 
and Childhood are conspicuous for their absence. 
There is no allusion to any of these, and this fact 
undoubtedly constitutes an ailment of some weight 
for the early date, in some form, of these Letters. We 
gather, in fact, from a perusal of them, that th^ writer 
derived his information exclusively from the narrative 
contained in the First Grospel, or, at least, a similar 
document. It may next be noted that the writer 
distinctly teaches a diverse duality of parentage as 
the underlying cause of the diverse dual nature of 
Jesus. He is, the Letters assert, Man on the side of 
His mother, God on the side of His Father; the 
former element being generate and begotten in time, 
the latter ingenerate and extra-temporal. This teach- 
ing, of course, almost inevitably postulates the external 
pre-existence of the divine element in some form, un- 
less it can be conceived possible that an entirely new 
divine Being can originate in time. The idea of the 
pre-existence of the divine element is not, however, 
uniformly developed in these Letters. It is not even 
indirectly referred to in Eph. xviii. ; but is clearly 
stated in Eph. vii. and xix. This reference would 
naturally suggest an acquaintance of the writer with 
some statement of the Logos doctrine, probably the 
teaching upon which the Prologue to the Fourth 
Gospel was founded. At all events we have in 
substance the teaching of the Birth-Narrative of the 
First Gospel and that of the Prologue to the Fourth, 
which affirms that Jesus was existent as the " Word " 
of God before His birth in the world as Man. In a 
word, we have an Incarnation of God through the 
instrumentality of a human and virginal birth. 

The references to the nature of this birth too are 
very distinct Taking the L.V., Mary is referred to 
as a ** virgin" in every passage where the birth is 
spoken oi-^ght times. In the S.V. she is only twice 
termed ''virgin," that epithet being omitted in twa 
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passages {Eph. vii. and Trail ix.), the remaining 
three {Smyr. il and Trail, iii. and ix.) not being 
found in that text. 

In the Sy. V. it will have been noted that there is 
only one reference to the birth {Eph. xix.) ; in this 
passage Mary is termed the " virgin." To make the 
matter dear and comprehensible at a glance, we will 
tabulate these facts, and we then get the following 
results : — 

Eph. vii. P. (P). w. 

xviii. P. P. W. 

3dx. P. P. P. 

Smyr. i. P. P. \ 

ii P W I 

Magn.jk, V. W.) Not found in the 

Trail. y\. P. W. ^y. V. 

ix. P. (P). J 

We have, therefore, besides the eight passages of 
the L.V., five in the S.V. — in two^ however, 
"virgin'* is omitted — and only one in the Sy. V., 
where, however, Mary is directly referred to as a 
** virgin." There is thus a remarkable declension in 
the number of references to the mother of Jesus as 
a ''vii^in,'' when considered absolutely, in the less 
corrupt forms of the Letters ; but, when the propor- 
tion in which the reference to the subject is altc^ther 
omitted is considered, the difference is not so striking. 
That there is nevertheless one clear and distinct 
reference to the virginity of Mary in all three versions 
is an important point, and establishes the contention 
that these documents, from whatever source and age 
they may come, all clearly and distinctly recognize 
and state the peculiar and unique character of the 
birth of Jesus. 

But, having arrived at this point, we are only just 
where our difficulties begin. If it were possible to 
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say decisively that all, or even any one of these 
recensions represented beyond all reasonable doubt 
the teaching of Ignatius the matter would be simple 
and straightforward. We should then feel that we 
had before us the plain and unequivocal testimony 
of a man who had lived in the Apostolic age, who 
was intimate with at least one of the disciples of 
JesuSy and who himself had occupied a position of 
authority in one of the more important of the early 
Christian Communities. Such a testimony would be 
authoritative and almost, if not quite, final. But 
unfortunately this is just what we cannot exactly do. 
We cannot be quite sure that we have the actual 
words, or even the substance of the actual teaching, 
of Ignatius in any of the three recensions which have 
come down to us. There is, perhaps, no question in 
the whole range of theological literature which is so 
uncertain, and so disputed, as that of the authenticity 
and value of the various Letters which have been 
commonly attributed to Ignatius. All authorities are 
agreed that some * are spurious ; a few critics admit 
all, or some, of those contained in the longer Greek 
recension; others, again, only recognize those in 
the shorter Greek or Syriac recensions ; others, again, 
including many modem German scholars, reject all 
of them.t 

It may be said, however, that their statements 
respecting the vii^inity of Mary are of a simple and 
unstudied character as compared with the effusive 
declarations found in some authors of a later date, 
and therefore are suggestive of the early second 
rather than the third or a later century. On the 

* Those ezbting only in a Latin Version. 

t The controversy has lasted over 500 vears. The chief modem 
English opponent of the Letters is Dr. Killen {The Ignatian Ltttert 
Entirely Spurious^ 1885). They are defended by, amongst other 
scholars, Lightfoot and Zahn {Ignatius Von Antiochen) ; and stiU more 
recently Hamack {Geschichte der AltchristUchen IMteratur^ vol. iL pp. 
^1-406) has admitted their genuineness. 
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other hand, the Letters generally, as Westcott 
admits,* ** exhibit a spirit of order and organization 
foreign to the first stages of Christian society. In 
them ' the Catholic Church ' is recognized as an out- 
ward body of Christ made up of many members. 
The image which St Paul had sketched is there 
realized and filled up with startling boldness. The 
Church polity of the Pastoral Epistles seems dim and 
uncertain when compared with the rigid definitions 
of these later writings." 

In one passage {Troll, ix.) there is a reference to 
the fact that Jesus ** was truly bom and did eat and 
drink/' which would appear to point to a repudiation 
of some early form of Docetism. The Docetics, who 
explained away the sufferings and Death and Resur- 
rection of Jqsus as only ''appearance," would also 
explain away His Birth as unreal and merely figura- 
tive. And the writer of these Letters, as Professor 
Swete points out, might have effectually silenced 
their arguments by saying that Jesus was born 
exactly as other men are. He does not, however, do 
so, but, while asserting the reality of His birth, main- 
tains its uniqueness and supernormal character. This 
sober treatment of the question, showing a freedom 
from exaggerated and extravagant assertion on either 
hand, is quite in accord with primitive and apostolic 
writing. 

It may also be noted that the writer of the 
Letters, when speaking of the Virgin Birth and other 
mysteries of the Faith, adopts the mode of defence 
which was employed and developed still further by 
Justin Martyr and other Christian writers of the 
second century ; " these things," he says, *' have been 
hidden from both Satan and all unbelievers." This, 
again, makes for an early date of these passages. 

* On the Canon of the New Testament^ p. 28, ^th ed. Howevert 
Clement of Rome, a still earlier writer, has also indications of earljr 
organization in his epistles, so the argument can easily be overstated. 
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We may now sum up in brief the teaching of 
these Letters upon the subject of our inquiry. The 
writer, whether Ignatius or other, clearly believed 
and taught thaf : — 

1. Mary was a virgin at the birth of Jesus, and 
therefore wife of Joseph only in a formal and ** legal '' 
sense. 

2. Jesus was a Being consisting of Spirit derived 
directly from God the Father, and Flesk derived from 
Mary; the latter being human and generate, the 
former Divine and ingenerate. 

3. He was, on His mother's side, either in a 
natural, or, possibly, in a ** legal " sense, of the seed 
of David, ue. of Davidic descent 



CHAPTER VI 

THE EVIDENCE OF ARISTIDES AND JUSTIN MARTYR 

[Aristides, a philosopher, fl. first half of second century. Pre- 
sented an Apology for the Christians to the Roman Emperor 
(Hadrian FEuseD. Jer. and Arm. fragment] ; Antoninus 
Pius [Syr. Vers.]). This, work was lost for. many centuries ; 
but a fragment in Armenian was found in the monastery of 
San LazarOy Venice, in 1878, and a Syriac version of the 
whole in a monastery on Mount Sinai in 1889. It was then 
found that the Greek romance Barlaam and Josapkat 
(written by John of Damascus in eighth century) contained 
practically the whole of the original text which had been 
mcorporated in the latter work by its author.] * 

IN the Syriac text of the Apology^ after referring to 
a fourfold classification of the human race into 
Barbarians and Greeks, Jews and Christians, Aristides 
proceeds thus :— 

" The Christians then trace the beginning of their 
religion from Jesus the Messiah, and He is named 
the Son of God Most High, and it is said that God 
came down from heaven, and from a Hebrew virgin 
assumed and clothed Himself with flesh, and the 
Son of God lived in a daughter of man. This is 
taught in the Gospel, as it is called, which a short 
while ago was preached among them." 

* Chief editions of Apology are, Texts and Studies^ vol. i. pt.""!, 
from which the following passages are taken. An English transUidon 
exists also in additional vol. to Ante- Nicene Library* German editions, 
Die Apologie des Aristides^ Recension und Rdkonstruktion des Textes^ 
Henne^e ; Text und Untersuchungen ttur Geschichte Altchristtichm 
Utteratur^ Gebhart and Hamack. 
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The corresponding passage in the Greek text of 
Barlaam and Josaphat runs thus : — 

** Now the Christians trace their origin from the 
Lord Jesus Christ And He is acknowledged by the 
Holy Spirit to be the Son of the Most High God, 
who came down from heaven for the salvation of 
men* And being bom of a pure virgin^ unbegotten 
and immaculate, He assumed flesh,* and revealed 
Himself among men, that He might recall them to 
Himself from dieir wanderings after many Gods." 

In the Armenian text (Edschmiatsin MS. f) the 
passage is rendered by Conybeare : — 

" He is Himself Son of God on high ; who was 
manifested through the Holy Spirit, came down from 
heaven, and being born of the Hebrew virgin took 
on His flesh from the virgin, and was manifested in 
the nature of humanity, the Son of God ; who sought 
to win (/*V., * caught,' * ensnared ') the entire world to 
His promised blessings by his life-giving preaching. 
He it is who was, according to the flesh, born of the 
race of the Hebrews by the (God-bearing J) virgin 
Miriam." 

In the Latin translation of the Mechitarist frag- 
ment, published in 1878 by the monks of San Lazaro^ 
we have a less accurate rendering : — 

** Ipse Dei Altissimi est Filius, et una cum Spiritu 
Sancto Tevelatus est nobis : de coelis descendit ex 
Hebraica virgine natus, ex vii^ne carnem assumpsit, 
assumptaque humana naturd, semetipsum Dei filium 
revelavit Qui evangelio suo vivificante mundum 
universum, consolatoria sua bonitate sibi captivum 
fecit Ipse est Verbum, qui ex progenie Hebraica 
secundum carnem, ex Marid virgine Deipard natus est'* 

In addition to the above passages from the 
Apology^ we may quote a fragment of another work 

♦ Cp. Matt. i. 20 ; Luke i. 34> 35 ; i Tim, iii. 16. 

t This U the parent MS. of Uie Venice fragment, copied about lS5a 

X This epithet is said to be implied. 
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printed by Pitra in the Spicilegium Solesmense^ which 
professes to be an extract from an Epistle ofAristides 
to all Philosophers, 

" He (Jesus Christ) endured all His sufferings with 
His true body, having received which by the will of 
the Lord, and of the Holy Spirit, He united the flesh 
of the Hebrew virgin^ the holy Miriam, in an inex- 
pressible and indivisible unity." 

The words "true body" may have reference to 
the Gnostic teaching of Marcion, who was in Rome 
about that time. No such epistle, however, is defi- 
nitely known to have been written by Aristides. 



[Justin Martyr, 110-166 A.D., a philosopher, studied the Stoic, 
Peripatetic, Pythagorean, and Platonic systems. Lived 
chiefly in Rome, where he was martyred. Wrote two 
Apologies for Christianity, and the Dialogue with Trypho^ 
a Jew ; the first Apology is undoubtedly genuine, and the 
Dialogue is accepted by the great majonty of critics. A 
fragment of a doubtful work. On the Resurrection^ still 
exists.] * 

In the Apology (i. 36), after arguing the amena- 
bility to the Law ot Christ of those who had lived 
previously to His birth, he says : — 

" But why, through the power of the Word, accord- 
ing to the will of God, the Father and Lord of all. 
He was born of a virgin as a Man, and was named 
JesuS) and was crucified and died, and rose again, 
and ascended into heaven, an intelligent man will be 
able to comprehend from what has been said already 
and in such detail" 

Again, in the Dialogue with Trypho (23, 48), in dis- 
puting with the Jew about the further need of circum- 
cision, and other Jewish rites, he says : — 

(23) " For, if there was no need of circumcision 
before Abraham, nor of Sabbath-keeping, nor of 
feasts and sacrifices before Moses, no more need is 

* The quotations are taken from Otto's Ed. Jena, 1S47. 
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there of them now,* after that, according to the will 
of God, Jesus Christ, the Son of God, has been born 
without sin of a virgin sprung from the race of 
Abraham." 

And he argues further as to the origin of Jesus : — 

(48) '' My argument that this man is the Christ 
of God does not fail, though I be unable to prove 
that He formerly existed as Son of the Maker of all 
things, being God . • . and was born of a virgin!* 

There are other passages in the Dialogue dealing 
with the pre-existence and personality of Jesus : — 

(105) **I have already proved that He was the 
Only-begotten of the Father of all things, being 
begotten in a peculiar manner Word and Power by 
Him, and having afterwards become Man through the 
virgin^ as we have learned through the memoirs." 

And speaking of the various " Theophanies " of 
the Old Testament :— 

(113) "It was Jesus who appeared to and talked 
with Moses and Abraham, and, in a word, the other 
patriarchs ; being obedient to the will of the Father 
He came to be born Man by the virgin Mary." 

And again : — 

(127) "Neither Abraham, nor Isaac, nor Jacob, 
nor any other man saw the Father and Unspeakable 
Lord of all things, and finally of Christ Himself ; but 
Him who was according to His will His Son, being 
God and His Messenger, . . . whom also He willed to 
be born Man of the virgin!* 

In Apology (I 63) he states the main purpose of. 
this birth. 

(63) " He appeared formerly in the similitude of 
fire, and in a bodiless shape, to Moses and to the 
other prophets ; but now in the times of your reign, 
having . . • become Man by a virgin^ according to the 
will of the Father, for the salvation of those who 
believe on Him." 

♦ Cp. Gal V. 26. 
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A further purpose is set forth in Dial. c. Trypk. 
45. He says there that those who were righteous 
under the Law shall be saved by : — 

(44) ''This Christ, the Son of God, who was 
before the morning star and moon, and submitted to 
become flesh, and to be bom of this virgin^ of the 
race of David, in order that by this arrangement 
the Serpent that sinned from the beginning, and the 
angels like him, may be destroyed, and that death 
may be contemned and for ever abolished at the 
second coming of Christ Himself." 

Again, in DiaL c. Try ph. 100, he explains in what 
sense Christ calls Himself the Son of Man. 

(100) " He said, therefore, that He was the Son 
of Man either because of his birth by a virgin^ ... or 
because Abraham (? Adam) himself was the father of 
those who have been enumerated, from whom Mary 
derives her descent'' 

Similarly, in On the Resurrection^ 3, we have given 
as a reason for a virgin birth that : — 

(3) " Our Lord Jesus Christ was born of a virgin 
for no other reason than that He might destroy the 
begetting by lawless desire, and might show to the 
ruler (of this world) that the formation of man vras 
possible to God without human intervention." 

In the DidL c. Tryph. he further deals with certain 
special difficulties which would be felt by a Jew, 
Thus, he represents Trypho as saying (50, 63) : — 

(so) ** Answer me first, then, how can you show 
that there Is another God besides the Maker of all 
things, and then you shall show that He submitted 
to be bom of a virgin^ 

After Justin had replied to this, he goeson to say :— 

(63) ^'And Trypho said, This point has been 
proved to me forcibly, and by many arguments ; it 
remains, then, to prove that He submitted to become 
Man by the virgin^ according to the will of thf 
Father." 
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Justin answers this challenge partly by quoting 
the Birth-Prophecy {Isa. vii. 14), and says : — 

(68) ** And I said, Trypho, if the prophecy which 
Isaiah uttered, Behold the virgin^ etc., is said not to 
the House of David, but to another House of the 
Twelve Tribes, perhaps the matter would have some 
difficulty." 

In his Apology (i. 21, 22, 33) he also makes use of 
arguments drawn from the current mythology in 
which they professed to believe. Thus : — 

(21) "And when we say also that the Word, who 
is the firstborn of God, was produced without sexual 
union, and that He, Jesus Christ, our Teacher, was 
crucified and died, and rose again, and ascended into 
heaven, we propound nothing different from what 
you believe regarding those whom you speak of as 
sons of Zeus." 

And in the next section he says : — 

(22) "And if we assert that the Woi'd of God 
was bom of God in a peculiar manner different from 
ordinary generation, let this, as we have previously 
said, be no new thing to you who say that Hermes is 
Jthe messenger-word of God." 

And in 33 : — 

(33) " But lest some, not understanding the pro- 
phecy quoted, should charge us with the very things 
we have been laying to the charge of the po^ts who say 
that Zeus went in to women through lust, let us try to 
explain the words. This, therefore, Behold a virgin, etc., 
signifies that a virgin should conceive without inter- 
course. For if she had had intercourse with any one 
whatever she was no longer a virgin ; but the Power of 
God having come upon the vii^in overshadowed her, 
and caused her, while yet a virgin, to conceive. And 
the angel of God, who was sent to the same virgin 
at that time, brought her good news saying. Behold 
thou shalt conceive of the Holy Spirit, and shalt bear 
a Son, and He shall be called the Son of tbi^^^^ 
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High, and thou shalt call His name Jesus, for He 
shall save His people from their sins — as they who 
have recorded all that concerns our Saviour Jesus 
Christ have taught; whom we believed, since by 
Isaiah also, whom we have now quoted, the Spirit of 
prophecy declared that He should be born, as we 
nave previously mentioned. It is right, therefore, to 
understand the Spirit and the Power of God as no* 
thing else than the Word, who is also the first-bom 
of G:)d,* as the aforesaid prophet Moses declared ; 
and it was this which, when it came upon the virgin, 
and overshadowed her, caused her to conceive, not 
by intercourse but by power." 

And even in the Dial, c^ Tryph this argument is 
used, and calls forth a remonstrance from the Jew, 
who says : — 

(67) •* Moreover, in the myths of those who are 
called Greeks, it is written that Perseus was begotten 
of Danae, who was a virgin,t he who was called among 
them Zeus having descended upon her in the form of 
a golden shower. But you ought to feel ashamed 
when you make assertions similar to theirs, and 
ought rather to say that Jesus was born a Man of 
men." 

Justin replies that these myths were invented by 
Satan to counterfeit the subsequent and true miracu- 
lous birth of Jesus. Thus, he says in : — 

(70) ** And when I hear, Trypho, said I, that Per- 
seus was begotten of a virgin, I understand that the 
deceiving serpent counterfeited this also." % 

In a number of passages he appeals to Jewish 
prophecy as predicting the miraculous birth of Jesus. 
Thus, in the Apology we have this expressed in : — 

(33) ^'And hear again bow Isaiah in express 

* Jastin here appears to be labouring under some confusion between 
Word and Power (Holy Spirit), 
t See Appendix F (2). 
\ Cp, Ongen, Cont^ CeU. i. 67. 
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words foretold that He should be born of a virgin^ 
for he spoke thus, Behold the virgin, etc" 

In tiie Dial. c. Tryph, there are several of these 
passages : — 

(43) '' As then circumcision began with Abraham, 
and the Sabbath and sacrifices and offerings and 
feasts with Moses, and it has been proved that they 
were commanded on account of the hardness of your 
people's heart, so it was necessary, in accordance with 
the Will of the Father, that they should come to an 
end in Him, who was bom of a virgin of the race of 
Abraham and tribe of Judah and of David, Christ, 
the Son of God. . • • Therefore the Lord Himself 
will give you a sign, Behold the virgin shall con- 
ceive, etc • • . But since you and your teachers 
venture to affirm that in this prophecy of Isaiah it 
is not said. Behold the virgin (irapOevoc) shall con- 
ceive, but Behold the young woman (veav<c) shall 
conceive," etc ; * and because you explain the pro- 
phecy as referring to HezeKah, who was your king; 
I shall endeaLvour shortly to discuss this point with 
you, and show you that reference is made to Him 
who is acknowledged by us to be the Christ'* 

And he says further in : — 

(54) '' The Scripture has predicted that the blood 
of Christ would not be of the race of man, but of 
the power of God. But this prophecy, sirs, which I 
have mentioned, proves that Christ is not Man of 
men, begotten according to the ordinary mode of 
mankind/' 

The remaining references are all to the same 
effect Thus, in Dial c. Tryph. we read : — 

{(^ ''And I, resuming the discussion where I 
had left off previously, when proving that He was 
bom of a virgin^ and that His birth of a virgin had 
been predicted by Isaiah, quoted again the same 
prophecy, ... 

• Appendix £, 
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**Now, it is evident to all that in the race of 
AbrsJiam, according to the flesh, no one has been 
bom of a virgin, or is said to have been so born, 
except this our Christ" 

And in : — 

(78) ** And Joseph, who was betrothed to Mary, 
having wished at first to put away his betrothed 
Mary, supposing her to be pregnant, by intercourse 
with a man, that is from fornication, was commanded 
in a vision not to put away his wife ; and the angel 
who appeared to him told him that what was in her 
womb was of the Holy Spirit." 

In the following quotation from the Dialogue, he 
argues that the promised sign would be no sign at 
all, unless it signified an abnormal birth. 

(84) "Now the prophecy, * Behold the' virgin shall 
conceive,' etc, was uttered concerning Him, For if 
He, concerning whom Isaiah spake, was not intended 
to be begotten of a virgin^ of whom did the Spirit 
declare. Behold the Lq^d Himself shall give us a 
sign ? For, if He also were to be begotten of sexual 
intercourse, like all other first-born sons, why did God 
say that He would give a sign which is not common 
to all first-bom sons ? " 

He further asserts in the Dialogue that previous 
Jewish translators had always understood the pro* 
phecy jn this sense, and that Trypho's interpretation 
of it was new and unusual Thus : — 

(84) " But you in these matters dare to pervert 
the expositions which your elders who were with 
Ptolemy, King of Egypt, put forth, asserting that the 
Scripture is not as they have interpreted it, but says. 
Behold ih^ young woman (veflvtc) shall conceive, as if 
g^eat consequences were being signified if a young 
woman should bring forth from sexual intercourse, 
which indeed all young women do, with the exception 
of the barren ; and even these latter God, if He so 
wills, is able to cause to beget" 
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There is a similar ai^ument in (71), And, lastly* 
there is a passage in which he endeavours to take up 
a conciliatory attitude towards the Eblonites, some df 
whom rejected the doctrine of a virgin birth« Thus, 
in the Dialogue with Trypho we read in :— 

(48) ''For there are some of our race* Tthe 
Christians), I was saving, my friends, who confess 
that He is Christ, while declaring Him to be a Man 
of men ; with whom I do not agree, nor would the 
majority of us, who think as I do, say so ; since we 
have been commanded by Christ Himself not to 
trust in human doctrines,! but in those proclaimed 
by the blessed prophets, and taught by HimselC* 

^ The readings here are uncertain, bnt this b the general sense, 
t Cp. Mark vii. 7. 



CHAPTER VII 

THE EVIDENCE OF ARISTIDES AND JUSTIN 

MARTYR {continued) 

THE examination and estimation of the evidence 
of Aristides is comparatively an easy task. It 
is presented to us, as we have seen, in three distinct 
forms, of which the Greek text, taken from the 
romance of Barlaam and Josaphat, probably repre- 
sents the oldest and truest text* The Syriac is 
more diffuse, and contains minor variations and 
additions of an unimportant character which do not, 
however, in the " Christological" passage, detract 
from its general value. The Armenian version, 
which, according to von Himpel, is derived directly 
from the old Greek, does not differ from the other 
two in any important particular. Finally, the authen- 
ticity and general correctness of all three versions 
are not disputed by any competent scholars. It 
follows, therefore, that the testimony of such a man 
as Aristides to the cardinal doctrines of early second 
century Christianity must be of the greatest value. 

Dean Robinson has enumerated various points 
which make for the early second century date of the 
Apology in the form we now know it These may 
be summed up : — 

I. Its simplicity of style ; so different to the 
turgid and artificial treatises of the writers of a later 
period. 

* See Texts and Studies^ pp. 79, 8a 

84 
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2. The religious ideas and practices are of an 
antique and primitive cast The Vii^in, e,g,^ is not 
apotheosized or glorified with such epi&ets as *' Thea-' 
tokos!^ 

3. The ethics show a remarkable continuity with 
Jewish ethics. More stress is laid upon the practice 
of the various Christian virtues than upon theoretical 
orthodoxy. 

4. There is no such hostility shown towards the 
Jews as we find in the Martyrdom of Polycarp^ or 
such contempt as we meet with in the Epistle to 
Diognetus. The general tone of the Apology is, in 
fact, conciliatory and tolerant. 

Another point of much interest; we find a 
remarkable agreement between what we may term 
the ** Creed of Aristides," i.e. the theological formuls 
which may be constructed from statements in the 
Apology, and those of the first two divisions of the 
official Christian symbol, which we usually term 
the Apostles* Creed. This will be evident on a 
comparison. 



Creid of ArisHdes, 

Wc believe in God, 

And in Jesus Christ, his Son. 



Born of the Virgin Mary, 
He was pierced by the Jews. 
He died and was buried. 
The third day He rose again. 

• • • • 

He is about to come to judge. 



Apostles' Creed, 

I beliere in God the Father, etc. 
And in Jesus Christ, His Son. 
Who was conceived by the Holy 

Ghost. 
Born of the Virgin Mary, 
Suffered under Pontius Pilate. 
Was crucified, dead, and buried. 
The third day He rose again, etc. 
And sitteth on the right hand of 

God, etc. 
From thence He shall come to 

judge, etc. 



The most remarkable difierence, it will be noticed^ 
is the omission in the former of the statement of the 
divine cause of the Conception^ which is not mentioned 
in Aristides. It may, however, be considered as 
implied in the following clause. It will be seen. 
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therefore, that on the whole the Apology of Aristides 
bears strong testimony to the primitive character 
of the doctrine of the Apostolic symbol regarding 
the Personality and Origin of Jesus, and particularly 
with regard to the super-normal nature of His birth. 

But an important question arises here out of this 
testimony which we have been considering. Why 
do Aristides and Justin bring forward the virginity 
of Mary so prominency in their Apologies ? In the 
various canonical works, with the exception of the 
two Synoptic Gospels, no direct mention is made 
of it* And with the exception of Aristides and 
Justin — and (probably) Ignatius — ^the earliest Chris- 
tian extra-canonical writers are silent upon the 
subject 

Now there are two, and probably only two, 
possible answers to this questioa We may either 
reply that a natural and ordinary parentage of Jesus 
had hitherto been assumed by everybody, and that 
the later Mythus oi a supernatural conception had 
not yet been evolved or adopted Or, on the other 
hand, we may answer that this question had been 
hitherto purposely kept in the background, so to 
speak, either because its statement and consequent 
discussion were unnecessary to the primitive Gospel 
in its first stage of development, or from a natural 
disinclination to expose such a statement to Pagan 
comments, and, perhaps. Pagan wit Those who 
make the former answer point to such stories as that 
of Buddha^ or Perseus^ etc., as parallel cases. Those 
who adopt the latter say that though implied in the 
earliest form of the Gospel, and distinctly stated 
when that Gospel was committed to writing, and 
accepted by the majority at all events of the early 
converts, it was not a matter of the first importance. 
The main points in the Christian scheme — the Death 

* See, however, Appendix C (i). 
t See Appendix £ (i), (2), etc 
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and Resurrection of Jesus — had to be protnulgated 
and established as facts first of all These were all 
excellent reasons why the statement of this doctrine 
should be deferred to a subsequent period. And 
that time had now arrived. It had indeed become 
impossible for the Christian of Aristides* day, who 
attempted to urge or defend his faith, to shelve the 
question any longer. The world had heard that 
Jesus had died, and also that He had risen agaiii 
by virtue of some superhuman power that was in 
Him. And before accepting the latter part of the 
story as a fact, it naturally wished to know something 
about how He had acquired this power to rise again 
from the dead. Was it, for instance, inherent in Him, 
by virtue of some superhuman parentage, from his 
birth, or was it conferred upon Him subsequently by 
some higher Power from above? In other words, 
was He a Divine Being, or was he a mere highly 
gifted Man ? Both Aristides and Justin, as cultured 
thinking men of the day, applied themselves to answer 
this question so far as they could. And by so doing 
they undertook the task of justifying that Birth-story 
which we now have, and which must have been 
mdely current, both in their day and previously as 
the traditionally accepted account of the birth of 
Jesus. 

Further, the Jews had come forward with their 
answer to this important question. To the older 
generation of Jews, Jesus would seem to have been 
the son of Mary by Joseph, begotten in the ordinary 
way. But another explanation, invented afterwards 
and industriously circulated in the synagogues of the 
day, asserted that the father of Jesus was a soldier 
named Panthera.* And it has generally been held 

* Cp. Origen, C<mt, Cels, i. 28, 32. For further details of this 
strange story, see Keim's Jesu of Natara^ vol. ii. p. 77 ; also the 
Midrash Kohekth^ or Commentary on EccL i. 8. Recently there has 
been an article in the Expository Times (Nov., 1906), p. 60^ on the 
subject. 
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that this story was devised in the earlier part of the 
second century owing to the difficulty which had 
begun to be felt by the Jews in accounting for His 
birth by the other and older h}rpothesis. But whether 
this be so, or not, the Jews undoubtedly put forward 
this later theory about that time. The question of 
its precise meaning and origin is more difficult to 
determine. Referring to it Dean Robinson says*: 
*' But if the story be of Jewish origin, it was certainly 
Greek in manufacture. Some persons have tried to 
explain the Greek name Panthera by regarding it 
as a symbol of violent and unrestrained lust These 
are, however, mistaken. The word is simply a Greek 
anagram on the word Parthenos, by which the Blessed 
Virgin was commonly known. Those who are familiar 
with the literary tricks of that time, its anagrams, 
acrostics, isopsephics and the like, will not have the 
least difficulty in seeing that this is the true solution. 
The inventor has only changed the order of the 
letters, and slightly altered the ending of the word. 
Everything that we know of the dogmatics of the 
early part of the second century agrees with the 
belief that at that period the virginity of Mary was 
a part of the formulated Christian belief. Nor need 
we hesitate, in view of the antiquity of the Panthera 
fable, to give the doctrine a place in the Creed of 
Aristides." 

There are, however, references to a certain other 
Panther in some of the Christian Fathers. John of 
Damascus states {de Fide Orth. iv. 15) that the great- 
grandfather of the Virgin on the maternal side was 
named Panther; and according to Epiphanius 
{H(Br. 78), Jacob, the father of Joseph the carpenter, 
and of Clopas, was sumamed Panther, and both 
Joseph and Qopas are said by him to have borne 
the cognomen of Panther. 

Whatever may be the truth about these stories, 

* 3ee T(xts andStudUs^ vol. i. pt. L p. 25. 
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and whether or not they supplied the foundation for 
the Jewish scandals, it is worthy of remark that in 
later times the unbelieving Jews, when ascribing the 
miracles of Jesus to magical arts/ always referred to 
him as the **Son of Pandera^^ not as the Son of 
Joseph, as the earlier Jews seem invariably to have 
done. Indeed, despite their intense hatred of and 
contempt for Jesus, it would seem to have been usual 
amongst the Jews who practised magical arts to use 
the name of Jesus as a potent spell or means of 
exorcism.f This use of it seems at all events to 
indicate, that in the Jewish mind there was always 
an undercurrent of belief in the super-normal powers 
of Jesus. But these they ascribed, as we know, to 
demoniacal aid4 

According to Aristides, however, the Christian 
claim was that He possessed superhuman powers by 
virtue of His divine origin, and the divine character 
of His birth, — a contention to which the Jew, whilst 
in general admitting the powers, strenuously and 
persistently refused to assent 

In summing up the evidence of this Apologist 
we may say, that Aristides distinctly names two 
doctrines as held in his day for fundamental verities 
of Christian belief. These are : — 

1. That God came down from heaven and dwelt 
in a Hebrew virgin^ in, and by means of, whom He 
assumed flesh. 

2. That in this state of existence He is the Son 
of God. 

And, furthermore, that this doctrine is to be found 
in a written Gospel, which the Emperor may read» 
If he will, and which contains the substance of what 
was believed and preached by Christians. These 

^ Cp. Laible, Jesus Christ im Talmud^ pp. 44-48 ; Krauss, Das 
LAm JesH nach Jiidischen Quellen^ p. 102. 

t Cp. Acts ziz. 13 ff. ; Mark ix. 38 ; JLuke ix. 49. Tahueh was also 
used. See Gaster, Sword of Moses \ Ginsburgh, JCMaJa^ pp. 49 ff. 

X Cp. Matt, ix. 34 ; Mark iii. 22 ; Luke xi. 15, 18. 
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statements seem to indicate that Aristides was 
familiar with the general outlines at least of the 
Birth-Story as told by the two synoptists, and which, 
therefore, could have been no more mere novelty in 
his time. Also, it would seem, that in addition to 
the Synoptic Story of the Conception and Birth, he 
had also heard and accepted some doctrine of the 
pre-existence of Jesus, a doctrine specifically and 
systematically developed in the opening chapters of, 
and generally throughout, the Fourth Gospel, which 
sets forth the Birth as an Incarnation of the Logos^ 
or Word of God. We have thus laid down by 
Aristides the two great essentials of Christology 
which underlie all the dogmatics of subsequent 
writers and theologians : — 

1. The pre-natal existence of Jesus as God, and 

2. His supernatural conception as Man. 



The evidence of the other great Apologist, Justin 
Martyr, is much fuller and equally clear with that 
of Aristides in reflecting the opinions and doctrines 
of the early second century. Like Aristides, whilst 
teaching (i) the doctrine of a virgin birth, he holds 
also that this birth is not simply the creation de novo 
of some being more or less divine, and endowed with 
divine powers, but (2) the Incarnation of a pre- 
existent Person who thereby becomes the **Son of 
God manifest in the flesh. 

Justin too is, as we have seen Aristides also was, 
acquainted with some form of the Logos doctrine of 
the Fourth Gospel, and he manifestly|believes in the 
identity of this *' Son " of God, with the Logos, or 
**Word" of the Father, and, according to him, this 
supernatural birth, resulting in the Incarnation of 
God through the Virgin, is devised by God for the 
twofold purpose of destroying Sin and Death. 
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His arguments in support of the reasonableness 
and probability of this doctrine are practically those 
which are common to all — or nearly all — ^the earlier 
writers. For the proof that the first stage in this 
divine scheme is a supernatural birth, he relies largely 
upon the Birth-prophecy of Isaiah ; and he contends 
that the word ^^a-lmdh^^ should be rendered ^'virgin ** 
{parthenos), and not "young woman" {nednis) ; and 
that, previously to the rise of Christianity, this was 
also the view of Jewish commentators themselves. 
It is the modern scribe, he urges in effect, who has 
perverted the old and accepted interpretation and 
introduced a new one, because he does not want to 
admit that the prophecy is fulfilled in Jesus. Further, 
he argues, to take a natural view of such a prophecy^ 
and such a *' sign," would entirely destroy its force ; 
it would reduce it to a mere ordinary occurrence, and 
consequently make it no sign at all. Many of his 
other arguments, as to the evidence for such a birth, 
had probably much more weight with the men of his 
time, than tiiey would, in general, have nowadays. 
Similar stories of divine births, he says, are told ia 
the Greek myths, and are accepted as possible by 
sober-minded and intelligent men. tt is true that 
these myths are but mere " counterfeits," put forward 
by Satan for the purpose of discrediting beforehand 
the story of the true Divine Birth, when it should 
come about ; but, all the same, those who are willing 
to accept the one ought not to demur at the other. 
And, this the mote, because the Christian story is 
altogether free from the grossness and immorality 
which is characteristic of most of the Greek m}^& 
Justin, however, admits that there were Christians 
in his day — a small minority probably — ^who denied 
the miraculous birth, and asserted that the claims of 
Jesus to be the promised Messiah rested not upon 
His origin, but upon His personal character and 
election to the office by God. But he dso clearly 
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states that this was not the general opinioiii and that 
he himself did not accept this view. 

In conclusion, Justin accepts as fundamental : — 

1. The Incarnation and Mission of a ** Son " of 

God. 

2. That this Mission rests upon the ultimate 

basis of a Birth unique in character and 
foreshadowed in Prophecy. 

3. That this event was brought about by God 

through the instrumentality of a virgin 
in a miraculous and superhuman manner. 



CHAPTER VIII 

THE EVIDENCE OF TATIAN THE ASSYRIAN AND 

MELITO OF SARDIS 

[Tatian (i 10-172 a.d.)» pupil of Justin Martyr, wrote in Rome an 
Address to the Greeks^ and on his return to his native land 
the Diatessaron^ 'or Harmony of the Four Gospels, in 
Syriac. Adopted Encratite views in later life.] 

IN Tatian's Address to the Greeks^ we find a direct 
statement of the doctrine of the Incarnation, and 
a probable indirect reference to a virginal birth. 
Thus, (21): — 

" We do not act as fools, O Greeks, nor utter idle 
tales when we announce that God was bom in the 
form of Man. I call upon you who reproach us to 
compare your mythical accounts with our narrative." 

The principal part of Tatian's evidence, however, 
is afforded by the Diatessaron. This work was, 
according to Theodoret, used and " held in respect '* 
by the Syrian Church. Later, it seems to have 
fallen under condemnation, and the four Gospels 
were substituted for it by Theodoret's orders in the 
services of the Church, Amongst the Greek and 
Latin speaking Churches it was ever viewed with 
dislike, and its compiler came finally to be regarded 
as a heretic of Gnostic tendencies.! 

The original Syriac text of the Diatessaron has 
been lost together with most of Ephraem's Syriac 

^Or,ad Grac,^ ed. Otto. Jena, 1851. 
t See Irenseus, Har, i. 28 (i). (Harvey.) 
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commentary upon it Our present knowledge of the 
work is derived from 

(i) An Armenian translation, extant in two 

MSS.> dating frotn about 1200 A.D., and 
(2) Two Arabic MSS., one of which was 
brought from the East by Assemani 
about 1 7 19 A.D., and described by Ciasca, 
who supposes^ from the presence of certain 
Coptic letters in the text, that it was written 
in Egypt in the twelfth century. Other 
authorities assign it to the thirteenth. 
The other Arabic MS. was brought from 
Egypt in 1886, and bears an Arabic 
inscription at the end explaining that it is 
*'a present from Halim Dos Ghall, the 
Copt, the Catholic, to the Apostolic See, 
in the year of Christ, 1886." A Latin 
translation of the Arabic text was made 
by Ciasca, and one of the Armenian by 
Moeslnger.* 
In quoting from the Diatessaron^ we, may note in 
passing that Tatian omits the Genealogies.! Accord- 
ing to Theodoret, he cut out all the passages in the 
Gospels which " show that the Lord was bom of the 
seed of David according to the flesh." In his account 
of the Annunciation (Section I.), Tatian follows closely 
our present text of Luke. Thus, Gabriel, when 
announcing to Mary that she ^ had found favour with 
God," says (32, 33, 34) :— 

'' Thou sh^lt conceive and bear a Son, and shalt 
call His name Jesus ; He shall be great, and shall 
be called the Son of the Most High." 

^ Mary said unto the Angel, How can this be, 
since no man hath known me ? " t 

* TaHatU Evangeliorum Harmonut Arahici^ Ciasca, Rome (l888). 
Evangtiii Coneordantis ExposiHo facta a S, Ephraemo^ Moesinger, 
Venice (1876). See 77ie Earliest JJfe of Christy a trans, of Ciasca'i 
Latin, by J. Hamlyn Hill. 

t Tb^ genealogies have been added to the Vatican MS. 

X Cp. Zj<^i. 3i,32(a),34, 
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To this Gabriel replies (36) : — 

••The Holy Spirit will come, and the power of 
the Most High shall rest upon tiiee, and therefore He 
that is bom of thee shall be pure, and shall be called 
the Son of God.** * 

In Section IL, the narrative of the Birth Is taken 
from Matthew. He says (i) :— 

** At the time when his mother was given in mar* 
riage to Joseph, before they came together she was 
found with child of the Holy Spirit." t 

And then (3), he relates how Joseph is subsequently 
told in a dream, 

** Fear not to take Mary thy wife ; for that which 
is begotten in her is of the Holy Spirit"! 

This is followed by a quotation of the Birth* 
Prophecy, Isa. vii. 14 : — 

" Behold the virgin shall conceive, etc. . . . 

'* And when Joseph arose from his sleep he did as 
the angel of the Lord commanded him, and took 
his wife, but knew her not until she brought forth 
her first-bom son." § 

Again, Section III., he shows that he was 
acquainted with the Johannine Prologue ; for he 
inserts (53) : — 

" And the Word became flesh, and took up His 
abode with us, and we saw His glory, the glory as 
of the only Son from the Father, who is full of grace 
and equity.'ll 

And, last of all, he has the following. Section I V., 
291 : — 

^It was supposed that He was the son of 
Joseph." IF 

Before closing this statement of the evidence of 
Tatian we may quote those verses of the Birth* 

♦ Cp. Luki i, 35. t Cp. Matt. i. 18. 

} Cp. Matt. i. 20. 

}Cp. Matt. i. 23 (tf), 84, 25. 
Cp. John L 14. 
^ Cp. Luke iii. 23 (see p. 26), 
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Narrative which are extant in the Ephraem frag- 
ments of the Diatessaron* 

I. 29.. ** Health (be) with thee, thou blessed among 
women." 

36. " The Spirit shall come, and the power of the 
Most High shall overshadow thee, because that which 
shall be bom of thee shall be called the Son of God" 

39. '' Mary saith, Behold I am the hand-maiden 
of the Lord ; be it unto me according to thy word." 

II. I. **The Generation of Jesus Christ was on 
this wise : when His mother Mary was espoused to 
Joseph, and before she was given to a husband, she 
was found with child of the Holy Spirit" 

5. 6. "Behold the virgin shall conceive . . . he 
took her. . . ." 

8. "... he dwelt with her in purity until she 
brought forth her first-bom." 

Ephraem (d. 378 A.D.) of course wrote much later 
than Irenaeus ; but, according to Dr. Hill, he quoted 
from a Diatessaron that was much earlier, not only 
in his Gospel Commentary, but also in his other 
works. It is worth noting also that he refers to 
Joseph and Mary in more than one place as being 
ioth of the House of David. 



[Melito, Bishop of Sardis, 160-177 A.D., and a contemporary of 
Polycarp. Wrote an Apology and several other treatises, 
including a Letter to a certain Onesimus. Of the Apology 
and Letter only fragmentary quotations are preserved. 
Fragments claiming to be Syriac translations of the treatises, 
A Discourse on the Soul and Body^ On Faith^ A Discourse 
on the Crossy with a Syriac translation of an Oration of 
Meliton the Philosopher who was in the Presence of 
Antoninus Ccesar^ were found in Egypt in 1842 by Tattam, 
and edited by Cureton and Renan.J 

The extant references of Melito to the Virgin 
Birth are found in the above-mentioned treatises. 

• A Dissertation on the Gospel Commentary of S, Ephraem^ the 
Syrian^ J. Hamlyn Hill. 
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Thus, in the Discourse on the Soul and Body^ he 
says * : — 

"The Father sent His Son from heaven, in- 
corporeal, that when He was become Incarnate 
through the womb of the virgin^ and was bom Man, 
He might save man." 

In the fragment entitled From Meliton the Bishop^ 
On Faithf he speaks of : — 

"Jesus . . . who was incarnate in the virgin.** 

Lastly, in the Discourse on the Cross, there is a 
passage, which, though not directly affirming the 
virgin birth, seems to refer to the teaching of the 
Johannine Prologue, and imply the pre-existence of 
Jesus, and an abnormal conception : — 

" While He was incorporeal. He formed for Him- 
self a body of our construction. • • « While He was 
borne of Mary, He was also invested with Hi^ 
Father." 



The fragmentary nature of the evidence afforded 
by the remains of the works of these two writers 
makes it somewhat difficult to estimate the value of 
their testimony to the question which we have under 
consideration. 

Tatian, it is certain, greatly modified, in his later 
years, the views and doctrines which he had acquired 
under Justin in his youth. It is possible indeed that, 
in his wanderings in the intricate mazes of Valentinian 
Gnosticism, he may have at last entirely lost sight of 
a real divine birth, and reduced that event to a mean- 
ingless and unreal phenomenon. This, however, is 
not a question of great moment to the subject of our 
inquiry, and it will be seen from the passage quoted 
from his Address to the Greeks that he, at least in 
his earlier years, recognized a real birth, and in that 

* The following extracts are from SpUiU^um Syriaatm, Cuieton, 
pp. 52 ff. 
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birth a divine element in the nature of Jesus. This 
divine element, moreover, is described by him as 
<<God born in the form of Man/' In this passage 
too— as previously Justin — he compares the Christian 
Birth-Story with die mythical birth-stories of the 
Greeks, with which, he avers, it will stand comparison, 
both on the score of purity and truth. 

It is from the Diatessaron^ however, that we see 
that he was both acquainted with and accepted as a 
fundamental doctrine of Christianity the virginity of 
Mary. Had he rejected this doctrine, he would un- 
doubtedly have omitted those verses which refer to 
it from his compilation, as, according to most 
authorities, he did the Genealogies. That he did 
not thus treat the record is evidenced by the fact of 
the fundamental agreement of both authorities ^d 
the Ephraem fragments. The quotation from the 
prologue to the Fourth Gospel, which is a clear 
enunciation of the doctrine of the pre-existence of 
Jesus as the Logos^ or Word, is, from the fact that 
it is quoted by falm, a virtual recognition of the birth 
of Jesus as an Incarnation. This in itself, perhaps, 
does not necessarily preclude human fatherhood, as 
also an element in the ^becoming flesh;" but it 
points strongly to the view that such an element 
would be an unnecessary and a disturbing factor in 
a divine plan. Taking into consideration the verses 
which he quotes from Matthew and Luke, Tatian 
may be distinctly regarded as holding that the act 
of Conception was brought about solely by the direct 
operation of the Holy Spirit 

We have thus three main points clearly defined 
by Tatian :— 

(i) That the Conception of Mary was brought 
about by a divine and not a human agency. 

(2) That Jesus had a pre-natal existence as the 

Logos, or Word, of the Father. 

(3) That after His birth He occupied the position 
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of the " Son " of the Father by virtue of this 

divine paternity. 
In general, Tatian's doctrine and position, with 
r^ard to this particular question, seem to be closely 
assimilated to that of Justin Martyr, from whomy 
according to Irenaeus, he derived his earlier con- 
ceptions of Christian doctrine. 



In dealing with the scanty evidence afforded by 
the fragments claiming to be a portion of the worfai 
of MeUto, we are confronted with a problem some- 
what similar in its nature^ though less important in 
character, to that of the Ignatian Letters. The 
question, Are these the works of Melito, or are they 
the works of some other writer of (possibly) a later 
age? whether of the same name, or not, stands at 
the head of any inquiry into their evidential value. 
If they really are authentic, or, even if they come 
from some unknown writer of the same age, they 
must be admitted as evidence having a distinct value 
for the present inquiry. If, on the contrary, they are 
products of a later age, then their value will be in 
any case but small, and may even sink to zero point. 

The author of the work entitled Supernatural 
Religion adopts the latter view, and launches forth 
into a sweeping condemnation of these fragments 
ascribed to the Bishop of Sardis.* 

"It is well known," he says, **that there were 
many writers in the Early Church bearing the name 
of Melito, and Miletus, or Meletius, which were fre- 
quently confounded Of these five Syriac fragments, 
one bears the inscription ' Of Meliton, Bishop of the 
city of Attica,' and another, ' Of the holy Meliton, 
Bishop of Utica,' and Cureton himself evidently leant 
to the opinion that they were not by our Melito, but 
by a Miletus, or Melitius, Bishop of Sevastopol in 

* See Sufematural Rdigton^ vol. ii. pp. 183, 184* 
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Fontus. The third fragment is said to be taken from 
a discourse On the Cross^ which was unknown to 
Eusebius, and from its doctrinal peculiarities was 
probably written after his time. Another fragment 
purports to be from a work On the Soul and Body^ 
and the last one from the treatise On Faith. . . . 

** The last two works are mentioned by Eusebius, 
but these fragments, besides coming in such suspicious 
company, must for every reason be pronounced 
spurious. They have, in fact, no attestation what- 
ever except that of the Syriac translator, who is 
unknown, and which therefore is worthless ; and, on 
the other hand, the whole style and thought of the 
fragments are unlike anything else of Melito's time, 
and clearly indicate a later stage of theological 
development Moreover, in the Mechitarist Library 
at Venice, there is a shorter version of the same 
passage in a Syriac MS., and an Armenian version 
of the extract, as given above, in both of which the 
passage is distinctly ascribed to Irenaeus.*' 

It can hardly be admitted, however, as this writer 
says (p. 183), that "even Apologists agree that all 
these five Syriac fragments edited by Dr. Cureton 
cannot be regarded as genuine." It is true that 
many critics think the evidence for their authenticity 
and genuineness somewhat weak, and wanting con- 
firmation. It is also true that there were several 
writers in the earlier Church bearing the name of 
Melito, or one of its variant forms. But, if all, or 
any, of these fragments were by another writer of 
this same period, and of the same name,* and not by 
the bishop who presided over the Church at Sardis, 
the fragments, or fragment, would still be of value 
as evidence in an inquiry such as this. As to the 

* There were two others of whom we have some record, one of 
whom lived in the fourth century, and the other in the fifth. Neither of 
these is known to have written on these subjects | the presumption 
therefore is that the^ are not M^r works. 
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statement that the fragments have ''no attestation 
whatever except that of the Syriac translator/' Eusebius 
distinctly says that Melito of Sardis wrote upon the 
subjects treated of in two of them, and therefore it 
is at least probable that these fragments are transla* 
tions — more or less accurate — of the corresponding 
passages in the works which are lost. 

Further, a careful perusal of these documents does 
not yield any definite indications of '' a later stage of 
theological development," beyond what might be due 
to the style and phraseology of the translator. As 
regards the ascription of the work to Irenaeus, there 
is only the authority of the copyist of the Mechitarist 
MS.| who is unknown, and whose authority, therefore, 
to use the objector's own term, is "worthless/* More- 
over, the mere fact that the other three discourses are 
not mentioned by Eusebius is mere negative evidencei 
and insufficient to condemn them. 

We know, too, that, in later ages, scribes of un- 
critical minds frequently copied and associated 
together theological literature of very variable value, 
and the '' suspicious company " in which the fragments 
of On the Soul and Body and the treatise On Faith 
are found is hardly either conclusive or fair evidence 
against them. Their general character also has 
certainly impressed other scholars very differently, 
and the latter fragment in particular has been de- 
scribed by the late Bishop Westcott as containing " a 
very striking expansion of the early Creed of the 
Church." * It is, in fact, merely a full statement of 
the position and work of Christ, singularly free from 
all the doctrinal accretions and exaggerations of 
much of the later theology. The bishop says of it, 
''No writer could state the fundamental truths of 
Christianity more unhesitatingly, or refer to the 
contents of the Scriptures of the Old and New 
Testaments with more perfect confidence." t The 

* On tht Cqnon of the New Testament^ Jth ^., p. 224. f Ibi^,^ p. 226, 
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references to the Scriptures, which they contaiiii and 
to which the author of Supernatural Religion takes 
exception, do not, it is true, appear in the form of 
literal quotations ; but they can in every instance be 
identified with, and in substance invariably reflect, the 
statements of the original passages in the Canonical 
books. They can also be paralleled with what, frpm 
other sources, we have good grounds for believing 
was the general teaching of the Church of that 
period. 

It is no doubt true that the evidence afforded by 
these fragments is much weaker than it would have 
been if we had preserved any of the original Greek 
text. The Syriac translator may have — ^as was fre- 
quently AoTke-'-'paraphrasedy rather than translated, in 
tiie strict sense of the latter term ; but that fact would 
not necessarily destroy their value. The question of 
interpolation^ too, may have to be considered, as in 
the case of the Ignatian evidence. 

But it cannot be maintained that any of these 
fragments show signs of having had later doctrines, 
or later theological terms, foisted into the text. In 
point of language, indeed, and of doctrinal teaching, 
there is no exaggeration or evidence of extras 
canonical influence.* The statement, therefore, that 
^ the whole style and thought of the fragments are 
unlike anything else of Melito's time '' is much too 
exaggerated and sweeping in its character. In 
Melito's day the age of definition and dogma had 
already begun, and Melito, especially if he had been 
a philosopher, may well have helped to begin the work 
of s3rstematization which was afterwards carried out 
more fully by the writers of a later period. At the 
same time, it must be admitted that, considered from 
a critical point of view, the evidence of these writings 
is not altogether satisfactory. It is wanting in that 
validity and approach to practical certainty which 

* Cp. On tht Canon ofthi Ncm Testamtnt^ 5th ed., p. 224. 
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must always attach to all good evidence. And con- 
sequently these extracts, as a whole, can hardly be 
taken to do much more than corroborate what, from 
other sources, we know was the general trend of 
second-century thought and doctrine. Subject to 
these strictures, we may say that these fragments 
teach : — 

(1) That the mother of Jesus was a vir^^n at His 
birth. 

(2) That the birth was an Incarnation of a divine 
Person. 



CHAPTER IX 

THE EVIDENCE OF IRENiEUS 

[Irenaeus, bom about 120 a.d., Bishop of Lyons in latter part of 
second century. In his youth he lived at Smyrna, where he 
heard Polycarp. Wrote A Refutation and Subversion of 
Knowledge falsely So-called^ commonly known as Against 
Heresies^ the original text of which is now lost. A barbarous 
Latin translation exists, and portions of the original Greek 
are found in the works of several Fathers. Died about 

200 A.D.] ♦ 

THE evidence afTorded by the writings of Irenaeus 
to the subject of the Virgin Birth may be classed 
under three heads : — 

(i) His statements of the various views, chiefly 
heterodox and Gnostic, held in his day. 

(2) His appeals to the Canonical Scriptures in 
support of his, and in general the orthodox, position ; 
and 

(3) His more distinctively theological arguments 
and deductions therefrom. 

(i) To understand the position of the Gnostics 
we must bear in mind that the great aim of all these 
various theosophizing sects was to denaturalize Jesus, 
in order that, by this means, they might preserve the 
Christy or Divine side of the complex Being Jesus- 
Christ, from the degradation and contamination of 
Matter, which they uniformly looked upon as evil. 
Also they wished to show that the Father did not 

* The extracts in this section are taken from Sancti Irmai Ubri 
Quinpte adv, Harescs^ ed, by W. W. Harvey, 1857. 

IQ4 
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deal directly with human nature, which was material 
and therefore sinful 

Thus Irenaeus tells us, that some Gnostics taught 
that the divine Christ had merely ** passed through 
Mary as water through a tube." The general theo- 
sophical scheme of the Gnostics may be thus ex- 
pressed. From the full Fount of Spiritual Being 
{Pleroma *), there issued forth at various times, and 
for various purposes, a number of Emanations 
(Aeons). And, according to Irenaeus, they taught 
that while Jesus was the son of Joseph and Mary, in 
the ordinary sense, Christy or the divine nature of 
Jesus Christ, had pre-existed in the Pleroma. 

There was also a common Gnostic doctrine of a 
Demiurge^ or subordinate God, whom some of them 
identified with the Jewish Jahveh. The Supreme 
God becoming jealous of the power of his deputy, the 
Demiurge, who had created the world, determined to 
overthrow it. And so^ at the instigation of the 
Supreme God, Ckristus, one of the Aeons, left the 
Pleroma and entered into a certain holy Jew named 
Jesus, This, some averred, took place, in the form 
of a descending dove, at His baptism by John, And 
when Jesus was crucified this Aeon, the pre-existent 
Christ, left Him and flew back to the Pleroma, and 
the man Jesus alone was put to death. Others 
taught that the death of Jesus was brought about 
through the Demiurge becoming angry with Him, 
though He had fulfilled his law. The Demiurge 
therefore caused His phantom body to be nailed to 
the Cross ; but in consequence of this act, he had to 
make amends by delivering up to the Supreme God 
the souls he had condemned, and whose salvation 
was thus purchased by the (apparent) . death of 
Christ 

Some Gnostics, e^. the Ophites and Sethians^ 
while accepting the doctrine of the birth of Jesus 

* The antithesis to this was the ICmdma, or spatial void. 
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from a virgin^ through the procreative energy of God, 
held that He was only constituted the CMst by the 
subsequent descent into Him of the Christ-Aeon 
united to Sophia ( Wisdom). 

The limits of our inquiry forbid any detailed 
account of the views of the many and various schools 
of Gnostics as to the Birth and Nature of Jesus. It 
will suffice, therefore, to add that, speaking generally^ 
their views of the Person of Jesus Christ were 
either : — 

1. That He was a Man in whom dwelt an Aeon 
from the Pler5ma of Deity ; or, 

2. That, though He was a manifestation of the 
Supreme Being, yet, as regarded His Body, He was 
a mere Phantasmal Appearance, 

Those who held the former view taught that the 
Aeon descended into Him after His birth, and left 
Him before His crucifixion ; while those who inclined 
to the latter opinion maintained that His earthly life 
and sufferings were illusional and unreal, and that 
He merely seemed to go through them. Thus both 
classes rejected an Incarnation of Grod by means of a 
Divine Generation.* 

(2) Irenaeus's use of the Canonical Writings is, 
in general, for one of three purposes, to establish 
either : — 

1. That God alone was the Father of Jesus. 

2. That Isaiah's Birth-Prophecy implied a virgin 

(wapOivog) in the strictest sense, and not 
merely 2^ young woman (i/cAwc)- 

3. That the birth of Jesus was the Incarnation of 

a pre-existing Divine Person. 
I. In the Book of Daniel^ he says, there is a 

* See in particular Httr, i. 8 (14), so (i), 21 ; iii. 11 (8). These 
complex theosophies are fully treated in Mansel's Gnostic Hemm 
(1871) ; in Baur's DU \Christlicki Gnosis (1835) ; ^^ ^ ^ Gnostic^ 
orum i^hrisHamsmo IdtoH (1827). An admirable summary is given in 
Ubcrwcff's Histofy of Philosophy^ vol. i. pp. 280-290 (Eng. Tr.), 
Many of them reappear in the tenets of modem ** Esoteric Buddhism*" 
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distinct prophetic intimation of this Supernatural 
Fatherhood (Hi. 27, 28, 29) :— 

(27) ^* Daniel, foreseeing His coming, said that a 
stone cut out without hands * came into the world 
(for this is what without hands means) ; viz. that His 
coming into this world was not by the operation of 
human hands, that is of those men who are accustomed 
to cut stones ; that is to say Joseph taking no part 
with r^ard to Him, but Mary alone co-operating 
with the prearranged plan. ... So, then, we under- 
stand that His coming in human nature was not by 
the will of a man, but by the will of God." t 

Also, it is implied in his superiority to other Old 
Testament worthies : — 

28. " For, if He were the? son of Joseph, how 
could He be greater than Solomon, or greater than 
Jonah, or greater than David,| being generated from 
the same seed, and being a descendant of these 
men ? *' 

And : — 

29. * Besides, if indeed He had been the son of 
Joseph, He could not, according to Jeremiah, have 
been either king or heir. For Joseph is shown to be 
the descendant of Joachim and Jeconiah, even as 
Matthew sets forth his pedigree. But Jeconiah and 
all his descendants were disinherited from the 
kingdom." § 

The argument here is that Jeconiah, and all his 
descendants, were cut off from the Messianic pro- 
mises of God by disinheritance, and therefore Jesus, 
as the son of Joseph would be their descendant, and 
would thus not fulfil the prophecy of being in the 
direct line of David, 

♦ Cp. Dan. ii. 34. 

t Cp. John i. 13. S^ also Appendix C, (i), for this reading of the 
▼erse. 

X Cp. Matt. xii. 41, 42 ; xxii. 43. 
f Q^,/er^ xz. 24 ff. ; xxxvii. jo ff. 
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In ill 30, he argues further fhat since his great 
prototype, Adam» had Grod, and not a man for his 
parent, so must Jesus, Adam's antitype^ likewise be 
literally the Son of Grod. 

''As the protoplast (= first-formed man) Adam 
had his substance from untilled, and as yet virgin 
soil (for God had not yet rained, and man had not 
tilled the ground), and was formed by the hand of 
God, that is by the Word of God, for * all things were 
made by Him,' and the Lord took slime from the 
earth and formed man ; so did He, who is the Word, 
recapitulating Adam in Himself, rightly receive a 
birth which was a recapitulation of that of Adam, 
from Mary who was yet a virgin. If, then, the first 
Adam had a man for his father, and was bom of 
human seed, they would assert rightly that the 
second Adam was begotten of Joseph,* But, if the 
former was taken from the earth, and was formed by 
the Word of God, it were fitting that the latter also, 
making a recapitulation in Himself, should be formed 
as Man by God to have a similitude of His gene- 
ration. Why, then, did not God again take slime ; 
but instead wrought so that the formation should be 
made by Mary? It was that there might not be 
another formation called into being, nor any other 
which should need to be saved ; but that the very 
same formation should be recapitulated, the simili- 
tude being preserved." 

2. His ai^uments based on Isaiah's prophecy are 
to be found in a number of passages. In iii. 17 (i) 
he argues in a long passage that Matthew, in tracing 
the descent of Jesus as the " Son of David, the Son 
of Abraham," anticipates and provides against the 
contention of human paternity, and also the heretical 
distinction of a human Jesus and a Divine Christ. 

"And Matthew, too, recognizing one and the 
same Jesus Christ, exhibiting his generation as a 

* A case of the Argumenhtm ex AncUogid. 
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Man from the virgin^ even as God promised David 
that He would raise up from the fruit of his body an 
eternal King, having made the same promise to 
Abraham a long time previously, says, *The Book 
of the Generation of Jesus Christ, the son of David, 
the son of Abraham.' Then, that He might free our 
mind from suspicion regarding Joseph, He says, ' But 
the birth of Christ was on this wise. When His 
mother was betrothed to Joseph, before they came 
together, she was found with Child by the Holy 
Spirit' Then, when Joseph had it in view to put 
Mary away, since she proved to be with Child, (he 
tells of) the Angel of the Lord standing by him 
and saying, ' Fear not to take unto thee Mary thy 
wife ; for tiiat which is conceived in her is of the 
Holy Spirit And she shall bring forth a Son, and 
thou shalt call His name Jesus ; for He shall save 
His people from their sins.' Now, this was done that 
it might be fulfilled, which was spoken of the Lord 
by .the Prophet, 'Behold a virgin shall conceive and 
bring forth a son, thou shalt call His name Emmanuel, 
which is, God with us ; ' thus clearly signifying that 
both the promise made to the fathers had been 
accomplished, that the Son of God wais bom of a 
virgin^ and that He Himself was Christ the Saviour, 
whom the prophets had foretold ; not, as these men 
sav, that Jesus was He who was bom of Mary, while 
Christ was He who descended from above. 

But Matthew might have said, ' Now the birth of 
Jesus was thus : ' but the Holy Spirit, foreseeing 
corruptors, and guarding beforehand against their 
fraud, says, by means of Matthew, ' But the birtih 
of Christ was thus ; and also asserts that He is 
Emmanuel, lest by chance we might consider Him 
as only a man ; for not by the will of the flesh, nor 
by the will bf man, but by the Will of God was tihe 
Word made flesh,* and that we should not imagine 

* Cp. John i. 14. And see Appendix C (2). 
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that yisus was one, and Christ another, but should 
know them to be one and the same." 

And, again, in iii. ij (3), by Matthew's endorse- 
ment of Simeon's blessing of the Child, who, the old 
man says, was, though bom of Mary, the Son <^ 
God, the implication here being that ^ Son '' is used 
in a natural and not merely a %urative sense. 

^But Simeon also . • . talang Him, the first- 
begotten of the virgin in his hand^ blessed God and 
said, 'Lord, now lettest thou Thy servant depart,' 
etc • . . ; confessing thus that the infant, whom he 
was holding in his hands, Jesus bom of Mary, was 
Christ Himself, the Son of God." 

The same meaning is attached by Irenaeus, iii* 
9 (2), to what was generally held to be Messianic 
prophecy. 

'' David speaks of Him, who from the virgin is 
Emmanuel: ^Tum not away the face of Thine 
Anointed. The Lord hath sworn an oath to David, 
and will n6t turn from him, of the fruit of thy belly 
will I set upon thy seat' * And again, * In Judea 
is God known, His place has been made in peace, 
and His dwelling in Zion.' f Therefore, it is one and 
the same God, who was proclaimed by the prophets, 
and announced by the Gospel, and His Son, who was 
of the fruit of David's body, that is of the virgin 
descended from David, and Emmanuel ; whose star 
Balaam thus prophesied, * There shall come a star 
out of Jacob, and a leader shall rise in . Israel.' " | 

He then proceeds to combat in detail the inter- 
pretation of Isa. vii. 14, which, he states, Theodotion, 
Aquila, and the Ebionites, in common with the Jews 
of that day wrongly adopted. Thus, in iii. 23, he 
says :— 

*^ God, then, was made Man, and the Lord Him-* 
self saved us, giving us the sign of the virgin. 

• Cp. Ft, cxxx. II. t Cp. F9, IxxT. I. 

X Ntim% zziv. 17, 
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Therefore^ the interpretation of certain men is not true, 
who dare to expound the Scripture, ' Behold a young 
woman shall conceive and bring forth a son, as 
Theodotion the Egyptian has interpreted, and Aquila 
of Pontus, both of them Jewish proselytes. The 
Ebionites, following these, say that He was begotten 
by Joseph, thus destroying, as far as they can, such 
a marvellous dispensation of God, and setting aside 
the testimony of the prophets, which proceeded from 
God" 

In section (i) of iii. 26, he urges that in the 
promise to David the term " fruit of his belly (ventris) 
was designedly used in the place of the alternative 
"fruit of his loins** (lumiorum)* because the former 
was appropriate to a virginal conception, while the 
latter would only be appropriate to ordinary natural 
conception. 

"He whom God promised to David that He 
would raise up from the fruit of his belly, an eternal 
king^ is the same who was bora of the virgin, who 
was herself descended from David.f For, on this 
account also. He promised that the king should be 
* of the fruit of his belly/ which was the appropriate 
term to apply to a virgin conceiving, and not of the 
fruit of his loins, nor of the fruit of his reins (renufn)^ 
which expression is appropriate to a generating man^ 
and a woman conceiving by a man. In the promise, 
therefore, the Scripture excluded all generative 
influence of a man." 

In section (3), he argues that had God brought 
about this birth from Mary by n(ieans of ordinary 
and natural generation, then the promised "sign'' 
would be no sign at all, but an ordinary and common 
event 

*' For what great thing, or what sign would have 

* Cp. Ps, cxxzii. i|. 

t Ircnseus apparoitly accepts the tradition of the Dauidic descent 
of Mary. 
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been in this fact, that a young woman conceiving by 
a man should have brought forth, a thing which 
happens to all young women who produce offspring ? 
But since an unlooked-for salvation was to be pro- 
duced for men through the help of God, so the un- 
looked-for birth from a virgin was brought about, 
God giving the sign, but man working it out" 

• 3. The chief passages in which he states that the 
birth of Jesus was the Incarnation of a Divine Person 
are: iv, 52 (i); v. i (3); 19 (i) (2). These will be 
quoted subsequently (see pp. 114, 115). 

(3) We have now, and last of all, to set forth the 
theological arguments of Irenaeus in support of his 
proposition. Some of these occur in passages already 
quoted or referred to. Thus, in iii. 11 (8) he com- 
plains that none of the heretics of that age rightly 
understood the Incarnation ; either they made Jesus 
a mere pAantonty or else they regarded Him as merely 
a transfigured man in whom dwelt an emanation 
from God ; whereas the doctrine of the Church was 
expressed in the words " the Word was made Flesh." 
To those who thought Jesus was a mere man on 
whom an Aeon had descended at his baptism, he says 
(iii. 10): — 

*^ For Christ did not at that time descend upon 
yesuSf neither was Christ one and Jesus another; 
but the Word of God, who is the Saviour of all men, 
and the Ruler of heaven and earth, who is Jesus, as 
we have already pointed out ; who also assumed 
flesh, and was anointed by the Spirit from the Father, 
and was made Jesus Christ." 

In iii. 20 (i), (2), (3), he argues out at some length 
that Jesus was not a mere man, the son of Joseph ; 
but was true God, begotten of the virgin. The fol- 
lowing are extracts from the first three sections : — 

(i) ''But again, those who assert that He was 
simply a mere man, begotten by Joseph, remaining 
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in the bondage of the old disobedience, are in a state 
of death ; having not as yet joined themselves to the 
Word of God the Father, nor received liberty through 
the Son, as He Himself says, '* If the Son shall have 
made you free, ye shall be free indeed." * But being 
ignorant of Him, who from the virgin is Emmanuel, 
they are deprived of His gift, which is life eternal." 

(2) ** He who was not born either by the will of 
the flesh, or by the will of man,t is the Son of Man, 
this is Christ, the Son of the living God. . . . Now, 
the Scriptures would not have testified these things 
of Him, if, like all other men. He had been only a 
man. But seeing that He had, beyond all others, in 
Himself that pre-eminent birth which is from the 
Most High Father, and also exhibited that pre- 
eminent generation which is from the virgin^ the 
divine Scriptures in both respects testify concerning 
Him." 

(3) '' Since He had a generation as to His human 
nature from Mary (who belonged to the race of men, 
and was herself a human being), He was made the 
Son of man. Wherefore also the Lord Himself gave 
us a sign in the depth below, and in the height above, 
which man did not ask for, because he never expected 
that a virgin could conceive, or that it was possible 
that one who was a virgin could bring forth a son." 

And again, as it has been already shown in iiL 30, 
he argues that as Adam had no human male parent, 
it was also fitting that his great antitype should also 
not have a human father. And one result of this 
divine scheme is, he says in iii. 4 (i), the union of 
man with God through Christ. Christians believe in : — 

'' One God, the Creator of heaven and earth, and 
all things therein by means of Jesus Christ, the Son 
of God ; who, because of His surpassing love towards 
His creation, endured to be born of Sie virgin^ He 
Himself uniting man through Himself to God." 

* Cp. John viii. 36. t Cp. Appendix C (i). 
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And this same Jesus, he warns the Jews, and 
others, is the only Messiah they need look for ; there 
will be none other. Thus, in iv. 19 (i) he says : — 

^ Neither shall we look for another Christ * and 
Son of God, but Him who was bom of [Ae virgin t] 
Mary ; who also suffered, in whom we trust, and 
whom we love." 

In iv. 52 (i) he returns again to the subject of 
man's union with God, which, he argues, can only be 
brought about by the agency of a mediator partaking 
of the nature of both. 

''He will judge also the Ebionites. How can 
they be saved if God has not wrought out their salva- 
tion upon earth ? Or how shall man pass into God, 
unless God has passed into man ? And how shall 
man escape from the generation subject unto deaths 
unless by means of a new generation given in a 
wonderful and unexpected manner, but as a sign of 
salvation, by God, which is that regeneration which 
flows from die virgin through faith." 

And in v. i (3) he continues the same argument 

" Vain also are the Ebionites, who do not receive 
by faith into their souls the union of God and man, 
but who remain in the old leaven of (human) birth, 
not wishing to understand that the Holy Spirit came 
upon Mary, and the power of the Most High over- 
shadowed her; wherefore also what was generated 
(in her) is a Holy Thing, and the Son of the Most 
High God, the Father of all, who effected the Incar- 
nation of this Being, and showed forth a new genera- 
tion, so that just as by means of the former generation 
we have inherited death, so by this new generation 
we might inherit eternal life." 

And just as he had previously compared the 
generation of Adam with that of Jesus, so now he 
compares the ** virginal disobedience" of Eve with 
the " virginal obedience " of Mary. The former, he 

* Cp. Matt* xxiii. 24 ; Mark xiii. 22. f Wanting in some MSS. 
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argueSy caused the human race to fall into bondage ; 
the latter^rescued it from the bondage into which it 
had fallen. Thus, in v. 19 (i) he says):— 

'' For just as the former (Eve) was led astray by 
the speech of an angel,* so that she fled from God, 
when she had transgressed His word ; so did the 
latter (Mary) by an angelic communication receive 
the glad tidings that she should carry God, being 
obedient to His Word, And, if the former were 
disobedient to God, yet the latter was persuaded to 
be obedient to God, in order that the Virgin Mary 
might become the advocate of the Virgin Eve. And 
just as the human race became bound to death by 
means of a vii^in, so it is saved by a virgin — ^virginsil 
disobedience having been balanced in the opposite 
scale by virginal ot^dience.'' 

But this, he adds, is just what heretics, ^ all un- 
learned and ignorant of God's arrangements," reject 
Some, he says, '' introduce another Father, beside the 
Creator ; " others ascribe the creation of the world to 
" certain angels," etc. Thus, in v, 19 (2) : — 

** Others still despise the manifest coming of the 
Lord ; for they do not receive His Incarnation ; while 
others, being ignorant of the dispensation of the 
virgin, say that He was begotten by Joseph." 

Lastly, we may quote a passage from a Syriac 
fragment of a lost work attributed to Irenseus> in 
which he gives a short summary of the doctrine of 
the Birth and Death and Resurrection of Jesus, 
which, he says, were declared by the Law and the 
Prophets, as well as by the Evangelists (vol. iL xxx., 
Extracts from the lost writings of Irehaeus):— > 

**With regard to Christ, the Law and the Pro- 
phets and the Evangelists have declared that Christ 
was born of a virgin and suffered on the Cross ; that 
He was raised also from the dead, and taken up into 

* Cp. Gen. iii. 1-6 and 8 ; Job i. 6, 12. The identification of the 
" Serpent ** with Satan was a later development. 
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heaven, and that He was glorified and reigns for 
ever.** 

This passage also appears in a fragment of an 
Armenian version preserved in a MS. in the Mechi- 
tarist Library at Venice: this also asserts that 
" Christ was bom of a virgin " (voL ii. xxxi.). 

Finally, the position and teaching of the Church 
of the second century is thus summed up in i. (2), (3). 
The Church, he says, believes : — 

(2) ** In one Jesus Christ, thel Son of God, who 
became Incarnate for our salvation, and in the Holy 
Spirit, who proclaimed through the Prophets the 
dispensation (of God), and the Advent, and that 
generation which is from the virgin.** 

And : — 

(3) "Although the languages of the world are 
dissimilar, yet the import of the tradition is one and 
the same. For the Churches which have been planted 
in Germany do not believe or hand down anything 
different, nor do those in Spain, nor those in Gaul, 
nor those in the East, nor those in Egypt, nor those 
in Libya, nor those which have been established in 
the central regions of the world." 



CHAPTER X 

THE EVIDENCE 01^ IRENiEUS (continued) 

FOLLOWING our three main divisions of the 
evidence of Irenaeus^ we may sum up his state- 
ments and arguments somewhat as follows : — Irenaeus 
emphatically dismisses the contentions of both the 
two opposite Gnostic schools, and denies in toto that 
the Body of Jesus was either a mere illusive appear- 
ance^ or the temporary abode of some Aeon. He 
dismisses in fact the entire Gnostic theory of Aeons 
and Emanations as a mere fantastic speculation, and 
lays down in its place the doctrine of a Divine 
Father, the Cause of all, and that Jesus is the Incar- 
nation, through the agency of the Holy Spirit, of the 
Logos, or Word, proceeding (to use a technical and 
somewhat later phraseology) from the Father. 

Such a repudiation of Gnostic principles, which 
had become a fashion of the age, and of Gnostic 
practices, which resulted from those principles and 
which, in point of morals, were frequently reprehen- 
sible, was indeed a necessity to the Church of that 
time. But it necessarily also entailed certain counter- 
definitions and counter-assertions of what the Church 
did hold on these and other questions, as well as the 
repudiation of what it did not With this object in 
view, Irenaeus turns to the Scriptures of both the Old 
and New Testaments. Indeed he is practically the 
first of the patristic writers to use the New Testament 
as an equal authority with the Old. 

"7 
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His use of the Old is, according to modern and 
Western ideas, somewhat marred by a fanciful 
ex^esis ; but it is at all events usually ingenious, if 
not always conclusive. 

His use of the New is chiefly that of the narrative 
in the Birth and Infancy sections, together with a 
few references to the Pauline writings. This we 
might expect, from the fact that Irenaeus had princi- 
pally to contend for a real humanity in Jesus. It 
is important to note also, that while he makes a 
very free use of the Birth-Story, and the Infancy- 
Narratives of both the Canonical Gospels which 
contain them, he makes no use whatever of Apo- 
cryphal accounts, such as those contained in the 
Protevangetium^ or the Gospel of the Infancy^ though 
he has frequent and tempting opportunities for so 
doing. This fact alone very largely increases the 
value of his evidence on the subject of early Christian 
doctrine. Indeed, we may say of him, that his wisdom 
in selecting, and the general sobriety of his state- 
ments and arguments, place him in the very front 
rank of apologists and witnesses regarding all matters 
of early doctrines smd practices. Though he wrote 
late in life, as well as late in the second century, he 
forms a very important link — ^the last link in fact — 
of connection between men of that time and those of 
the sub-apostolic 2^e. He is therefore a most com- 
petent witness as to what was, and what was not, 
primitive and Apostolic doctrine. 

Hb doctrines he must have heard almost directly 
from the apostles themselves. In a well-known, and 
often quoted, passage from a letter written by him 
In his old age to Florinus,* he tells the latter of his 
youthful acquaintance with Polycarp, the companion 
of several of the apostles. He says, ** I could even 

♦ Preserved by Eusebios, Hist, EccU^ ▼. 20, who took It from a 
book, De Ogdoade^ written by Irenxns, after Florinus had adopted 
ValeDtinianism. 
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now point out the place where the blessed Polycarp 
sat and spoke^ and describe his going out and coming 
In, his manner of life, his personal appearance, the 
addresses he gave to the multitude, how he spoke of 
his intercourse with John, and with the others who 
had seen the Lord, and how he recalled their words/' 
There is no reason for regarding this letter as not 
genuine, or its language as exaggerated or untrue ; 
and, if so, it forms an additional reason for accepting 
the statements of Irenaeus as expressive of the 
earliest and official teaching of the Church, rather 
than embodying a later, and either a mere theological 
or mythical development No mythus regarding 
such a question as die Birth of Jesus could possibly 
have sprung up, and established itself universally^ as 
early as the time of Polycarp. And no thinker so 
clear and common-sense as Irenaeus, who had been 
a disciple of the companions of the apostles, would 
have accepted as a primary article of the Faith any 
mythus of later growth. 

It may be admitted, as we have already said, 
that some of his arguments in proof of the virginal 
character of the Birth, when judged from the stand- 
point of the modem and Occidental mind, are some- 
what pedantic, and even fantastic in their statement 
Few modems, for example, would recognize any 
intimation at all of a supematural Fatherhood, and 
a virginal conception in the words of Dan. iiL 34. 
Neither does his aigument against Joseph being the 
father of Jesus, drawn from Jer. xx. 24 ff., and xxxv. 
30 ff., nor that drawn from his superiority to Solomon, 
and other Old Testament worthies, sound altogether 
convincing to the Western mind. But, we must 
beware here — as elsewhere— of judging simply and 
solely from the modem and Western standpoint 
To minds otherwise constituted, and gilfled with a 
more picturesque imagination, both arguments may 
have been very effective. The argument, that because 
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Adam, the prototype of Jesus, had no human father, 
therefore Jesus Himself, his antitype, must also have 
an exclusively divine Father, is an even less cogent 
piece of reasoning with the man of to-day. 

But it is not so much with the effectiveness of his 
arguments, as arguments, that we have to do. It is 
the question of his witness to a doctrine, rather thto 
the grounds upon which he conceived the doctrine 
to be based, that is important for our purpose. 

His use of prophecy is very similar to that of 
Justin Martyr. He too accuses the Jews of that age 
of perverting, for their own purposes and ends, the 
text of the Scriptures, and of departing from the 
generally received and traditional interpretations of 
the Greek translators and older scribes. The mother 
in the Birth foretold by Isaiah, he insists, was to be 
a parthenos, virgin, and not merely a nednis^ young 
woman. This question is a difficult point to decide 
even nowadays, with all the critical apparatus, and 
the accumulated wisdom of the ages, at our disposal* 
And in Irenseus's day it must have been still more 
difficult 

Possibly he, as also Justin, may have been a 
little too positive in his expressions of opinion. But 
his statement has the support of the readings of 
several ancient versions, and Justin and Irenseus do 
not seem to have been men likely to be led astray by 
mythical fancy and exaggeration. 

The distinction which he draws between Matthew's 
use of the expression " birth of Christ** and " birth 
of yesus** — (which the latter did not use) — must at 
least be admitted as ingenious, and not altogether 
improbable, even if we do not recognize therein the 
special wisdom and foresight of a divine inspirer. 
The argument drawn from Simeon's blessing is much 
less convincing. His explanation of the use of the 
expression " fruit of his loins** in the place of " fruit 

* See Appendix £• 
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of his belly,^* in the promise made to David, would 
sound to many modem readers more like a piece 
of special pleading than a statement of fact But 
here, again, we must remember that the Oriental 
mind delights in such distinctions, and the argument 
may have helped to strengthen and establish the 
minds and convictions of Jewish converts of that and 
succeeding ages. Undoubtedly one of the strongest 
of his scriptural arguments, is the point he makes of 
the ''sign'' which Isaiah had predicted the birth of 
the deliverer would present. " What great thing, or 
what sigHy^ Irenaeus asks, " would have been in this 
fact, that a young woman (veSvcc) conceiving by a 
man, should bring forth — ^a thing which happens to 
^// women that produce offspring?" 

It is indeed difficult — ^just as difficult now as in 
Irenaeus's day — to see why a very ordinary and 
common occurrence should be called a ** sign " at all, 
in any sense of the word. Every ordinary deliverer 
of the human race is born of woman, and begotten 
in the natural way by a human father ; and to make 
the birth of any such man, however great and 
eminent he might prove to be, a special and 
abnormal ''sign" seems meaningless and unneces- 
sary* Such a " sign " would seem to imply something 
special and abnormal about the birth itself. This 
fact, it is true, does not prove^ or even constitute 
evidence (in the strict sense of that word) in support 
of an alleged abnormality; but it raises some pre- 
sumption in its favour, if such an event can be 
conceived of as possible. 

Taken as a whole, therefore, it must be granted, 
that Irenaeus uses the arguments drawn from the 
Canonical Scriptures of tfie Old Testament, both 
cleverly and effectively, even though they may seem 
to us to be at times somewhat far-fetched. And the 
line of argument he adopts, and the quotations from 
the New Testament which he employs, point strongly 
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to an official and primitive source of doctrine, which 
is now represented by the early chapters oif the 
Gospels of St Matthew and St Luke. 

In his use of the Pauline Epistles — ^like St Paul 
himself— he passes by the subject of the Birth ; and 
such quotations as he makes from tiiese Lettet^ are 
used simply with the view of establishing the rMlUj^ 
of the human body of Jesus, as against the numerous 
Gnostics who denied it 

With regard to the more purely theol(^cal attitude 
of IrensuSy the chief points to be noticed are these : — 
He teaches clearly and distinctly the doctrine of the 
pre-^xistenu of Jesus as the Logos ^ or Word, of the 
Father. This point is one upon which the First and 
Third Gospels are entirely silent Their narratives 
of the Birth, it is true, are not opposed to such aa 
interpretation ; but they cannot be said to either 
teach or directly imply it This omission is how- 
ever — perhaps designedly — repaired by the Intro- 
duction to the Fourth Gospel, in which the Birth of 
Jesus is aiSrmed as the means whereby the ^ Word 
became Flesli, and dwelt among us." 

This doctrine of an Incarnaiion was, as we have 
seen, not very clearly or consistently taught by Justin 
Martyr, though it would seem to be distinctly implied 
in his writings. Irenasus, however, lays down in 
unmistakably clear language, as the official doctrine 
of the Church, throughout the whole of his recol- 
lection,^ that the Birth of Jesus was not merely one 
that was abnormal and superhuman in character, but 
also that it was an advent into this world, and an 
Incarnation of a pre-existent Divine Person, who by 
this birth becomes henceforward God and Man united 
in One Person. 

But Irenseus goes still further. He argues with 
some force and ability that it was only by such an 

* Le, % period of ncArlj seventy yeus—feaching back to 130 A.D., 
or thereabouts. 
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unique union of God and Man in One Person, that 
Jesus could be, in any true and adequate sense, what 
He claimed to be — the Saviour of Mankind. Stand- 
ing on any other footing than that of a Personal 
Manifestation of God in Man, He would be, Irenseus 
thinks, totally inadequate to carry on such a great 
work as that oiSce entailed. He would, in short, 
otherwise sink to the level of a mere prophet, or 
preacher of righteousness, or perhaps, a mere than* 
maturgist and healer of disease. In either case. He 
would not, and could not, be what the Church claimed 
that He was : the great source not only of forgiveness 
and reconciliation with God ; but al^o of the motive-' 
power which was necessary to realize in any degree 
the high ideals to which He pointed. Others, notably 
the prophets of Israel, had ^already showed the way 
to ideals of purity and righteousness, and no doubt 
had in a great degree realized them in their own lives. 
But they had not enabled the ordinary man and 
woman of the world to do sa This was to be the 
great work of Jesus, to supply the stream of divine 
energy in the world, fitting it thereby for the new era 
of national and social, as well as personal righteousness. 

The earlier writers and apologists, though admit- 
ting His divine birth, had largely rested the claims of 
Jesus to be the Messiah on His transcendently unique 
spiritual and moral qualities as Man ; Irenaeus insists 
that neither of these qualifications are sufHcient of 
themselves to constitute Him the ^ Son of God " in a 
higher and more complete sense ; and that these very 
qualities themselves really rest upon the basis of a 
divine Nature which was conjoined with the human 
through the medium of a virginal conception and 
birth. 

To sum up, briefly, therefore, we find that Irenseus 
states as the official and historic doctrine of the Church 
throughout the world both in his and the preceding 
age, that : — 
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. I . Jesus was the Messiah predicted by Isaiah and 
the other prophets. 

2. His birth was a supernatural event in so far that 
the conception of Mary was a virginal one. 

3. God the Father alone, through the operation 
and power of the Holy Spirit, brought about this 
conception in an extra-ordinary manner. 

4. This was the meaning of the ** sign " to which 
Isaiah ultimately referred in predicting a future 
deliverer for Israel. 

5. He had existed previously to His birth as the 
Word, or Logos, a distinct and separate Person in 
the Divine Unity of the Godhead. Lastly, that 

6. His Mission and Work were dependent for their 
power and efficacy, not merely upon the possession of 
human excellence and wisdom, however unique in 
character, but upon the fact that He was Himself 
divine, and a divine fount of Spiritual Energy and 
Power, which He could and did transmit to those 
who acknowledged Him. 



CHAPTER XI 

GENERAL SUMMARY 

IN our general summing up of the evidence for the 
position of the Early Church with regard to the 
tenet of the Virgin Birth, it will be convenient to 
reverse the order in which we have previously taken 
our witnesses. 

Commencing with Irencms^ we find that, although 
somewhat late in point of time, his evidence possesses 
a distinct value. He received his early impressions 
of Christian doctrine, as we have seen, from Polycarp, 
the intimate friend and companion of at least one of 
the Apostles, and a man perhaps better qualified than 
any other to know what was the mind of the primi- 
tive and Apostolic Church. It is this fact indeed 
which gives its note of peculiai* value to the testimony 
of Irenaeus. And, since the latter distinctly and 
frequently affirms this tenet as generally received 
amongst Christians, it may be taken as not impro- 
bable that he heard it from the mouth of Polycarp 
himself. Accordingly, we may place Irenaeus, despite 
the comparative lateness of the period in which he 
lived, in the front rank of witnesses to the teaching 
of the sub- Apostolic Church. 

That this doctrine had become, in a sense, stereo- 
typed and official throughout the vast body of die 
Church in the latter part of the second century can- 
not be, and indeed is not, denied. But the testimony 

"S I 
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of Irenssus is something more than a mere sjmthesis of 
late second-century Christian belief ; it carries us back 
to the very confines of the Apostolic age. And, if 
it be probable, as we think it is, that Irenaeus received 
his teaching directly from Polycarp himself, it follows 
as almost equally probable that Polycarp both held 
this tenet, and, it may be, in his turn, derived it from 
the Apostle St John, whose disciple he had been« 

The evidence of the next group of witnesses, to 
which we now pass on, is in some respects of less 
value than that of Irensus, despite the somewhat 
earlier period at which they lived. The testimony of 
Melito of Sardis^ if we may accept as genuine the 
quotations which have been given, is however quite 
dear. It is true that the authenticity of the Syriac 
fragments, which bear his name, has been disputed 
by some scholars, and in particular by the anonymous 
author of the work entitled Supernatural Religion. 
That this writer, however, has established his thesis 
with regard to them, we do not think probable. His 
arguments, directed against the authenticity of these 
works, display more of the animus of the opponent 
than the spirit of the impartial critic. On the other 
hand, that the genuineness of these fragments has 
been in any case demonstrated, cannot 1^ asserted ; 
they still stand in the category of only probably 
authentic evidence, and, as such, must be relegated 
to a position of only second-rate value for the pur- 
poses of our inquiry. Tatian^ the second of the 
group, for his part, has an indisputable position, and 
tiiose portions of his works, the Oration to the Greeks 
and the Diatessaron, which remain to us, are at least 
trustworthy evidence for the general views and belief 
of the Christians of his day upon this subject In 
spite of his biassed type of mind, and his strong lean- 
ings towards an encratite view of the Gospel teaching, 
he clearly indicates to us what was the general opinion 
of the early second-century Church upon the subject 
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of the Birth of Jesus. We may therefore pkce him 
in the front rank of our witnesses. 

The evidence of Aris tides and Justin is of still 
greater value, not only from the earlier date of their 
testimony, but also from the fact that they show us 
that this belief was capable both of acceptance and 
defence by the cultivated thinker of that day. 
Another point of importance too, in connection with 
their evidence, is the emphatic repudiation of all 
connection between the Christian teaching on this 
subject, and that of the current Hellenic and other 
mythology, with which they both contrast it This, 
of course, does not disprove the derivation of the 
Birtii-Story from such pagan sources, as it is fre« 
quently alleged nowadays to have been derived; 
but it, at least, shows us that such a derivation is no 
new idea. It was, as we have seen, a common charge 
against Christianity in their time ; but a chaise which 
these men debated and rejected in the most emphatic 
manner. The comparatively little that we know of 
Aristides would lead us to regard his testimony as 
very similar both in character and value to that of 
Justin Martjrr. 

The next witness, as we trace the chain of evidence 
backward/is the xxmdix'ConXxow^tttA Ignatius of Antioch. 
If we could unhesitatinglypronouncehisworksgenuine, 
we should undoubtedly have in him a witness of the 
greatest importance, one who had himself lived in the 
Apostolic age, and was no doubt fully acquainted with 
the doctrines and teachings of the Apostles themselves. 
But since it is perhaps impossible to pronounce defi- 
nitely as to whether any part of the Letters is authentic^ 
his evidence must be left to some extent in a position 
of uncertainty. Still, after making all allowances, the 
balance of the evidence seems in favour of the genuine* 
ness of the Letters in some form. Though the Longer 
Greek texts have undoubtedly, and the Shorter Greek 
have possibly, been tampered with and interpolated. 
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yet they both would seem to contain a considerable 
substratum of genuine Ignatian writing. And if this 
much may be claimed, Uien surely what is common 
to these two recensions and the brief Syriac abstracts 
may be received in evidence as the authentic teaching 
of Ignatius and the Church of Antioch of his time. 
This would, it seems, include the doctrine of the Vir^ 
ginal Conception and Birth of Jesus. That doctrine is 
distinctly taught in all three texts, in the nineteenth 
chapter of the Epistle to the Ephesians. This fact 
alone, therefore, justifies our viewing the evidence of 
these Epistles as of very great importance. 

On passing back out of the second century into 
the first, we find a greater paucity of literary evidence. 
But this is only what might be expected^ when we 
remember that in the first century Christianity was 
only in its formative stage, and the period of its 
literary and theological activity, whether synthetic 
or apologetic, had not yet begun. The Christians of 
that early age were mainly occupied with preaching 
the two primary tenets of their faith, the Death and 
Resurrection of Jesus. It is unlikely therefore that 
such a tenet as that of the Virgin Birth would, in the 
nature of things, be treated as a matter of prime im- 
portance, or be regarded as a suitable subject for 
either preaching or instruction. Even if it were 
generally known, or, as some critics assert, known 
only among a small and select inner circle, it is 
unlikely that it would occupy a prominent place in 
the minds of those who were charged with the duty 
of preaching the Gospel, or writing Letters of en- 
couragement and admonition to the various Churches 
to which they ministered. This fact alone would 
amply account for the omission of all reference to 
the doctrine in the writings of St Paul Whether, 
or not, it be possible that he was unacquainted with 
: the doctrine, it is certain that if he knew the Story, 
it occupied but a subordinate position in his outlook 
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on the primary and fundamental facts of Christianity. 
The main and all-important bases of Christian teach- 
ing were for him the Death and Resurrection of 
Jesus. All else is of minor importance in his eyes, 
and therefore he passes it by. At the same time, it 
must be remarked, it is always unsafe to argue from 
the mere fact of omission. That St. Paul omits all 
direct mention of this doctrine is, of course, to be 
noted, and explained, if possible ; but, at the same 
time, this fact does not prove^ as some critics have 
rashly concluded, that the tenet was unapostolic and 
unknown to him. And even if we might assume it 
as unknown to St Paul, it may well have been known 
to others of the Apostles. 

But St. Paul's association with the author of the 
Third Gospel seems to preclude any such conclusion, 
unless we adopt the hypothesis tliat the first two' 
chapters of that Synoptic (or any part of them), are (3f 
later additions by some other hand, an hypothesis J 
for which the evidence adduced so far is very scanty /^ 
arid insufficient We have, however, besides the > '^-^ 
second-century writers, whose works we have been ' 
examining, one other most important witness, stand- 
ing perhaps upon the very border-line of the two 
centuries, and almost certainly expressing opinions 
of much earlier date, the ancient Roman Symbol, or 
Confession of Faith of the Church of that city.* In 
this the Roman Christian of that age, scarcely three 
(or, at the most, four) generations after the death of 
Jesus Christ, affirms, ** I believe ... in Jesus Christ 
. • • who was born of the Holy Spirit, and of Mary, 
the Virgin.^* 

This formula is a distinct and emphatic witness 
to the views of the Roman Christians of the time, and 
was no doubt compiled, in the first instance, in that 
city, and not brought to it from the mythicizing 
atmosphere of Asia Minor, the home of the wild 

* Sec Appendix A* 
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Gnostic speculations and tnjrtholc^cal Nature cults 
of almost every age. 

Such a testimony as this is, in many respects, of 
far greater value for our present purpose ttian the 
statements of any individual writer, however eminent 
in character and abilities, and however well-informed 
he may presumably have been of the doctrines of the 
primitive Church. 

The Roman Symbol, or Creed, is therefore a 
witness of the very highest class, and establishes 
beyond all doubt the fact that this tenet was part 
and parcel of the doctrines of the Church in the 
opening years of the second century, and probably 
even earlier. 

I Apart from this Confession, however, we have, it 
must be admitted, a considerable gap at this {)oint of' 
time, in the chain of documentary evidence for this 
doctrine, a gap of fully a generation, during which 
we can at present find no distinct traces of its 
existence in the Church. But that it did exist, and 
was an accepted doctrine, is evident from the Gospel 
cf Luke^ which was almost certainly issued in the 
years 80-85 A.D. If we assume here that its author 
was Luke, a companion and contemporary of the 
Apostles, we may infer, almost with certainty, that 
it expressed the views and doctrines of the Apostles 
themselves on this and other articles of the l^aith. 
The evidence afforded by this Gospel, we have care- 
fully examined, and our results go far to prove that, 
despite the assertions of adverse critics, the verses 
more particularly in question (verses 34 and 35) can- 
not be regarded as a subsequent interpolation in the 
Lucan version of the Birth-Story ; but, on the con- 
trary, form an integral and necessary part of the 
original narrative. This, we submit, is the probable 
conclusion reached by a careful study of the ctimula'- 
tive value of the evidence. Judged by this standard, 
it seems to us that the evidence of Luke is distinctly 
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favourable to this tenet, and that the case of the 
adverse critics has not been substantiated. 

Lastly, we have in Matthew (70-7S A.D.) the earliest 
extant documentary evidence bearing upon this ques- 
tion. The conclusion at which we arrived, after a de- 
tailed consideration of the Matthaean evidence, may 
be summed up thus : the admission of what may be 
termed the ''naturalistic" reading in Matt. i. 16 is an 
evident necessity ; the abandonment of the Genealogy 
itself as (in its present form, at all events) unhis- 
torical seems to be an equally necessary conclusion. 
The interpretation of the Narrative of the Birth, as 
told by Matthew, and a judicial estimate of the 
merits of the rival theories, which have been pro* 
pounded, is a much more difficult question. Mr« 
Conybeare's theory that Matthew's statement of a 
virginal conception by Mary should be understood 
in, what we may term, a '' Philonic '' (or figurative) 
sense, is undoubtedly ingenious, and is argued by 
him in a brilliant and fascinating, though not always 
accurate or convincing manner. But after a careful 
consideration it is insufficient, and actually opposed 
to many indisputable facts. 

Mr. Badham's theory, with its appeal to the 
mystical teaching of the Talmud, strange as it must 
read to the modem, inquirer, appears at first sight 
more in accord with Jewish, and more particularly 
Palestinian Jewishy thought But this theory too 
seems quite inadequate, and in various ways opposed 
to historic fact It, therefore, leaves no conviction 
of sufficiency behind. 

Lastly, there remains the "Putative" or ** Legal** 
theory, as an explanation of the Story. This view, 
as above stated, is by no means free from difficulties 
and objections. But, in spite of these, it would seem 
that, on Uie whole, it best fits the facts of the entire 
narrative. It involves, no doubt, taking certain ap- 
parently plain statements in what may seem to many 
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readers a non-natural sense ; it is even open to the 
charge of being mere ^ special pleading " in order to 
preserve intact the miraculous element in the Birth- 
Story. But in spite of all these objections, to which 
answers to some extent satisfactory can be given, it 
remains, on the whole, the most probable explanation 
which we can at present reach. 

The ultimate question as to whether the Birth- 
Story is a record of actual facts, or consistent with 
what we know of the ^ Laws of Nature," * is a matter 
with which we are not directiy concerned in the present 
discussion. The question before us is, What did the 
writers of these Gospels say and mean t Were the 
statements they make representative of tiie views and 
teaching of the Christian communities in the seventh 
and eighth decades of the first century ? The answer 
- to these questions, based upon a consideration of the 
evidence as a whole^ would seem to be this. These 
writers, and the Christians generally of that age, 
believed and taught that the Conception and Birth 
of Jesus were in some way a fulfilment of Isaiah's 
prophecy and promise to the Jews ; that the prophecy 
remotely but clearly indicated a conception virginal 
and supernatural in its nature, and having for its 
ulterior object the Advent of a Deliverer from Sin, 
and the inauguration of a great and divine sdheme 
for the salvation of mankind. 

* See Appendix G. 
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THE EARLIEST ROMAN SYMBOL 

According to Kattenbusch,* this formula dates from about 
loo A.D. Zahn and Hamack, however, assign it to a later 
date, the latter fixing it between 140 and 150 a.d. In the 
text of Marcelius of Ancyra (fourth century) the article 
relating to the Conception and Birth reads : Ilurrcvia cIs 

• • • Xpurriv *Ii;<rovv • • • rhv yeinn/jOivTa he Uvw/Aaroi AyCov 

Kol Mopias riys irapOivov. (" I believe in • . • Jesus Christ 

• . • who was bom of the Holy Spirit and of Mary the 
Virgin ")• 

According to Rufinus ofAquilda (fourth century), Credo 
in • • • Jesum Christum • . • qui natus est de Spiritu 
Sancto et Mari^ Virgine. 

In his paper on Recent Research on the Origin of the 
Creedy\ Dr. Sanday says : — 

'' Hamack and Kattenbusch agree in maintaining that 
the Old Roman Creed, the shortest and simplest form of j 
the Apostles* Creed, is not a variety of a previously existing] 
Creed, but itself the oldest piece of creed-production, the 
starting-point of the whole.development . . • Both Hamack 
and Kattenbusch refuse to distinguish an Eastern and 
Western type of Creed before the end of the third 
century." 

* ApostoL Symbol Cp. his excerpt m Z, T. K, (1901). See alao 
BihUotJuk der Symhole und Glaubmsr^ln der Altm KircMe^ Hahn 

(1897). 

t 7^ Journal of Theological Studies, vol, 1,^.12(1^00). See also, 

with reference to the early Creeds, Symbols of the Ancient Church, 

selected by Leitzmann (Deighton Bell); and Swete's The Apostles^ 

Creed in its Relation to Primitive Christianity. 
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APPENDIX B 

THE BIRTH-STORY IN THE APOCRYPHAL 

GOSPELS 

As history, and for the purpose of direct evidence, the 
Apooyphal Gospels * are of little or no value. They are 
useful, however, for purposes of comparison, and for show- 
ing many curious and interesting lines of thought which 
prevailed in Gnostic and other circles during tibe earli^ 
centuries. 

Their dates are, for the most part, almost impossible to 
fix with any degree of certainty, and the sources of many 
of the incidents and stories which they contain are difficult 
to trace. Of the numerous Apoayphs which once existed 
only a few are now extant 

Of these, the ones which contain a version of the Birth- 
Story may be divided into two groups. 

1. Those that have the general standpoint of the two 
Synoptic Gospels, in which the narrative simply describes 
a Birth, supernormal in character, of a Person endowed 
with miraculous powers, who is termed the ** Son of God/' 

These are : — 

The Gospel of James {ProtevangeKum Jacobt). 
The Gospel of the Nativity of Mary. 
[3) The Pseudo-Matthew. 

2. Those which adopt the fundamental standpoint of 
the Fourth Gospd, that at this Birth a miraculous Incar- 
nation of a Pre-existent Being took place. Theseare : — 

^i) The Arabic Gospel of the Infancy. 
(2) The History of Joseph the Carpenter. 

* The extant Apocryphal Go^ls have been editedby J. C. Thilo 
(Cod. Apaciyfkus N.T.^ 1832), Tischendorf (Evan^m^poaypAa^ 
1853), and Hilgenfeld (Notmm Testammium extra CantmentRtc^tum, 
Lips., i86<S). The last-named gives the Iragments of Gospels used by 
the early Church and heretical sects. 

A recent English translation is The Apocryphal Gospels^ by B. H. 
Cooper, London, Nutt. 
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i.^ The Apocryphs of the first class exhilHt great same- 
ness in their rendering of the Birth-Story, and the Gospel of 
James appears to be, in general, the principal source of the 
others, and may, therefore, be taken as typical of the 
group :— 

(i) The apostle ** James," to whom the narrative id 
ascnbed, is genersdly taken to be James the Less, the 
Lord's brother, Hamack thinks * that it is compiled from 
three narratives — {a) A History of the Conception, birth 
and life of Mary for the period covered by the Canonical 
Accounts, ip) The Story of the Birth of Jesus in an 
Apocryphum of Joseph, and (^) An Apocryphum of 
Zecharias. He thinks it reached its present form after the 
time of Origen, and before the middle of the fourth century, 
the parts referring to the Birth of Jesus belonging, perhaps, 
to the second century, and the History of the Childhood 
of Mary to shortly before the time of Origen, 

After describing the miraculous manner in which the 
parents of Mary were assured of offspring, and detailing 
how the child Mary was brought up in the Temple among 
the viigins, the narrative goes on to relate how the aged 
Joseph was selected to be her guardian until she was of 
marriageable age. While she was under his protection, 
at his house, the Annunciation made to her is thus 
related : — 

'* And she took a pitcher and went out to draw water. 
And behold a voice, saying, ' Hail ! thou who hast received 
grace; the Lord is with thee; blessed art thou among 
women/ And she looked around on the right hand ana 
on the left, to see whence the voice came. And she went 
away trembling to her house and put down the pitcher. . • • 
And behold an Angel of the Lord stood before her sayings 
' Fear not, Mary, for thou hast found favour before the 
Lord of aU, and tiiou shalt conceive according to His word/ 
And Mary having reasoned with herself, saying, ['Shall I 
conceive by the Lord, the living God, orf] shall I con* 
ceive as every woman b^ets ? ' And the Angel of the 
Lord said, * Not so, Mary ; for the power of the Lord shall 
overshadow thee ; wherefore also that holy thing that shall 

♦ Gesch. AUchrist. LUt^ p. 725. 

t This passa^ is wanting m some MSS. 
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be bom of thee shall be called the Son of the Most High.* 
And thou shalt call His name Jesus, for He shall save His 
people from their sins.' And Mary said, ^Behold the 
servant of the Lord, be it unto me according to thy 
Word.' " 

The Gospel then goes on to describe the discovery by 
Joseph of the state of matters, and his grieC After much 
hesitation, he determines to put her away quietly. But : — 

'* Night came upon him ; and behold an Angel of the 
Lord appears to him in a dream, saying, * Be not afraid for 
this maiden, for that which is in her is of the Holy Spfrit ; 
and she shall bring forth a son, and thou shalt call His 
name Jesus, for He shall save His people from their sins.' 
And Joseph arose from sleep, and glorified the God of 
Israel, who had given him thb grace; and he kept the 
maiden." 

Then follows an account, foreign to the Canonical 
Gospels, of how the priests discovered what had happened, 
the suspicions that fell upon Joseph, and how by an ordeal 
he cleared himself. 

In the next chapter follows the story of the Census, and 
the journey to Bethlehem. The buth-pangs coming on 
suddenly, Joseph takes Mary down from the ass, upon 
which she rode, and places her in a cave,^ On his way to 
find a midwife, he has wonderful celestial visions. Then 
Joseph continues : — 

'' I beheld a woman coming down from the mountains, 
and she said to me, * Oh, sir, whither art thou going ? ' And 
I said, 'I am seeking a Hebrew midwife.' [And she 
answered and said unto me, 'Art thou of Israel? ' And I 
said unto her, ' Yes, lady.' I] And she said, * Who is it 
that is bringing-forth in the cave ? ' And I said, * A woman 
betrotlied to me.' And she said to me, * Is she not thy 
wife?' And I said to her, *It is Mary, who was brought 
up in the Holy of Holies, in the House of the Lord, and I 
obtained her by lot as my wife ; but she has conceived by 

* Cp. LitJke ii. 34, 35f of which this appears tp be a loose paraphrase. 

t Tlus cave is common to all these Apocr^hs. Cp. Justin 
Martyr, Dial, c, TryfiA, 78. It is stated to oe within three mUes of 
Bethlehem. 

X Wanting in some MSS. 
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the Holy Spirit.' And the midwife said to him, ' Is this 
true?' And Joseph said to her, *Come and see/ And 
the midwife went away with him. And they stood in the 
place of the cave ; and behold a luminous cloud over- 
shadowed the cave. And the midwife said, * My soul has 
been magnified this day, because salvation has been brought 
forth to Israel' And immediately the doud disappeared 
out of the cave, and a great light shone in the cave, so that 
the eyes could not bear it. And in a little while that light 
gradually decreased until the infant appeared, and went 
and took the breast from his mother Mary. And the mid* 
wife cried out and said, ' This is a great day for me because 
I have seen this strange sight.' And the midwife went out 
of the cave and Salome met her. And she said unto her, 
' Salome, Salome, I have a strange sight to relate to ttiee ; ' 
a virgin has brought forth, a thing which her nature admits 
not oV Then Salome said, * As the Lord my God liveth, 
unless I thrust in my finger and search the parts I will not 
believe that a virgin has brought forth.' * And the mid- 
wife went in and said to Mary, 'Prepare thyself, for no 
small controversy has arisen about thee.' And Salome 
examined her, and she cried aloud, and groaned, sayings 
' Woe is me for mine iniquity and mine unbelief; because 
I have tempted the living God ; and behold my hand is 
dropping off, as if it burned with fire.' " 

The midwife is subsequently cured by touching the 
child. A careful study and comparison of this Apocryph 
with the Canonical Gospels will show that it cannot be the 
origin of the Narratives in Matthew and Luke^ as Conrady 
thinks.! On the contrary, it appears to be radier a sort of 
popular religious fi^x^Mur^, founded upon those two Gospels, 
in which the incidents in the original story are worked up 
in a fanciful manner, and in not the best taste. New 
incidents are also introduced to make the narrative more 
striking and sensational. Such elaboration of a simpler 
narrative is a more common phenomenon than the pruning 
and purificatory processes so often postulated by critics. 

2. The Apocryphal Gospels of the second class are, in 
general, more Oriental in character. 

* Suggested probably by the analogy oijohn xx. 25. 
t Die Quelle der Kammischen Kindheitsgeschichte /etu. 
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(i) T^ Arabic Gospel of the Infancy appears to hive 
existed in some form in the second century, and to have 
been received by some Gnostic sects. Mohammed made 
use of it later.* It omits the Annunciation^ and states, 
preparatory to an account of the Census, that : — 

"He (Joseph, the High Priest) has said that Jesus 
spdce, and, indeed, when He was lymg in His cradle, said 
to Mary, His mother, * I am Jesus, the Son of God, the 
Logos, whom thou hast brought forth, as the angel Gabriel 
announced to thee, and My Father has sent Me for the 
salvation of the world.' ** 

The birth is stated to have taken place in a cave, and 
the story^ of the unbelieving midwife is repeated, Mary, 
however, in this Gospel, telling her to touch die child. 

(2) The History of Joseph the Carpenter. Tischendorf 
thinks it belongs to the fourth century; but Thilo refers 
it to a much more modem date. The death of the Virgin 
(ch. y.) recorded by the writer would suggest the earlier 
date, as the doctrine of the Assumption took its origin in 
the fifth century. 

The narrative assumes the form of a story told by Jesus, 
and begins thus : — 

*' It happened one day when the Saviour, our Master, 
God and Saviour, Jesus Christ, was sitting along with His 
disciples, and they were all assembled on the Mount of 
Olives, that He said to them," etc. 

The story of Joseph, and how he was selected for the 
guardianship of Mary, here follows. Then Jesus is repre- 
sented as saying : — 

" And I chose her of Mine own will, with the concur- 
rence of My Father, and the council of the Holy Spirit. 
And I was made flesh of her by a mystery which transcends 
the grasp of created reason." 

The perplexity and distress of Joseph are then described, 
and the appearance to him in a dream of Gabriel. Liastly, 
the Birth-Episode is thus described : — 

'* The old man, therefore, righteous Joseph, rose up and 
took the virgin Mary and came to Bethlehem, because the 
time of her bringing-forth was at hand. Joseph then 
inscribed his name on the list; for Joseph, the son of 

* Cp. Koran^ III. xix. (Sale's Trans.)* 
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David, whose spouse was Mary, was of the tribe of Judah. 
And, indeed, Mary, My mother^ brought Me forth in 
Bethlehem, in a cave near the tomb of Rachael, the wife 
of the patriarch Jacob, the mother of Joseph and 
Benjamin/' 
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(i) THE REST OF THE NEW TESTAMENT AND 

THE VIRGIN BIRTH 

It is commonly asserted that, with the exception of the 
Narratives in the two Synoptics, there is no evidence for 
the Virgin Birth in the New Testament This statement, 
however, is somewhat doubtful. In the Fourth Gospel, i. 
14, Ae T,R. reads : — 

" Who (pi.) were bom not of blood (pL), nor of the will 
of the fle^, nor of the will of man, but (k God." 

The meaning of the passage, as thus expressed, is that 
those who have received the true Light have received 
power to become the children of God. And this by a new 
spiritual birth not deriving its origin (like the natural birth) 
from animal impulse. 

But in the second century there seems to have been 
current another reading of this text* Thus TertuUian, De 
Cartu Christie 19, writes : — 

*' Non ex sanguine, nee voluntate camis, nee ex volun- 
tate viri, sed ex deo naius est!* 

This shows that at the time he wrote he must have had 
before him a copy of the Gospel which read : — 

" Who (sing.) . . . was bom** 

This reading is also found in Irenaeus, ffar. iiL 17 (i), 
and 20 (2), where we read, in the former case : — 

*' Non enim ex voluntate camis, neque ex voluntate viri 
natus est filius hominis." (Cp. also iiL 26 (i).*) 

There are also, it is stated, several other passages in the 
Fathers whidi seem to be derived from this text: — 

♦ Sec HaxTc/s note on reading fy«yi^ kere (voL il. p, 83). 
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Justin Mar^, Dial. c. Tryph. (^i^ eta, which Zahn 
thinks * are denved from it ; also Hippolytus, Refui. vi. 9 ; 
cp. also Ignat Ep. to Smyr. i. 4. 

It has been remarked f with regard to this passage that, 
** so far as internal probability goes there is much to be said 
for this reading. Either might quite easily be chimged into 
the otherl: ot might becpme ^ by attraction to a^M), or ^ 
might easily be converted into the plural by attraction to 
the preceding plural. The phraseology of the clause rather 
favours the singular, for olSk U BMnuvro^ dj^fipos should be 
translated 'not of the will of a man^ (i>. husband). Had 
the writer meant to say '^ human wtU^ he would have 
written 0cXi7/iaro9 Mpwrov (cp. 2 Fef. u 21). The former 
suits the case of Christ, who was bom of Mary by divine 
Conception, but does not so well accord with ' children of 
God,' bom not of the will of man, or woman, but of God. 
Moreover the singular fits admirably with the sequence of 
the clauses. John came to bear witness to the Light. The 
Light came into the world to His own kindred. They did 
not welcome Him. Such as did receive Him, and believed 
on Him, were given the right to become children of God. 
He came in a miraculous manner by supernatural con- 
ception, born not of dldods (ie, two human parents), nor of 
caxuBl impulse, nor at the will of a human husband, but of 
God by supernatural conception. Thus the Logos becomes 
flesh." 

But the difficulty which stands in the way of accepting 
this solution is that the MSS. evidence is entirely against 
it ; the ooJy existing MS. in its favour being the Old Latin 
MSi ^ (Cod. Veron.), which reads :^- 

" ^' . . . natus est.*' 

Zahn declares! that "no intelligent person would now 
think of pronouncing this text to be the original." But in 
spite of this statement, Resch, Blass, and Loisy appear to 
accept it as the ancient reading of the passage. § 

* EinUUun^t ii. 518 ; cp. also Loisy, Le Quairiitne Evangiie, 

t See Interpreter^ voL h. No. i, ** The Birth of Christ in the New 
Testament ;** slso Expositor^ Feb., 1899, where I John v. 18 (R.V.) is 
pointed out as a parallel reading. 

X Apostle^ Creedt p. 135 ff. 

§ Philology of the Gospels, 237 ; Blass omits relative ; L 'sj, Le 
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Another supposed reference to the doctrine of the Virgin 
Birth is found in Rev. xiL This symbolic story, according 
to Cheyne, is directly connected with the Birth Story in the 
Gospels — the "woman" being the Virgin, and the "child" 
the infant Jesus — and is a derivative of the Babylonian 
Myth of the " virgin " Goddess Istar and her son. 

There are also many passages in the New Testament 
which refers to the pre-existence of Jesus.* And it would 
seem probable that the writers must have formulated some 
concept as to the manner in which the " becoming flesh " 
was effected. If so, the alternative of a divinely caused 
conception seems the most natural and probable hypothesis. 
But the whole question requires further examination and 
discussion. [See also following section.] 

(2) THE INCARNATION AND THE VIRGIN 

BIRTH 

As it must be admitted that the writer of the Fourth 
Gospel teaches that the birth of Jesus was an Incarnation^ 
the question arises, What is the connection between this 
Incarnation and a virgin birth ? f lu Mr. Allen's article, 
referred to above, he asks, " How did the evangehst picture 
to himself the road along which the pre-existent Logos, or 
Son, passed in order to become the Man Christ Jesus ? " 
Now mankind have conceived that a God can become 
incarnate in one or other of the following ways : — 

1. By the divine Being creating for Himself a human 
form, or appearance of such form. Cp. the Theophanies of 
the Old Testament. 

2. By the divine Being entering into the embryo of a 
human being and becoming its animating principle. 

3. By passing into the body of a man and using it for 
a longer or shorter period. 

Quatrittne EvangiU^ 166. Tertullian accuses the Valentinians of 
changing the sing, to the plor. 

♦ E,g, Eph, iii. 9, iv. 8-10 ; Rom, viii. 3, 32 ; I Cor, xv. 47, x. 4, 
9; 2 Cor, viii. 6, 9; Gal, i. 4; Col, L Ii5t 16, 17; HA, \, i, 3, 6, 8, 
iii. 4, ix. 26, X. 5, xiii. 8; and i Pet, \, 20, etc. See also Church 
Quarterly Review, Oct., 1904, " The Teaching of St. Paul and St. John 
on the Pre-existence of Christ.** 

t See Mr. Conybeare*s letter, Academy^ Dec. 8, 1894. 
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All the above were current in the ancient world. 

4. By the divine Being being bom into the world of a 
human or divine mother. Cp. Mjrths and Legends of 
ancient world. 

And he thinks that he must have had before his mind the 
tradition of the birth from a virgin, and that writers **who 
try to force such passages as Joh. i. 45 and vi. 42 into 
proof that the writer believed Jesus to have been the son of 
Joseph, seem wholly to misconceive die writer's intention. 
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LIST OF PASSAGES IN THE LATER ANTE. 
NICENE FATHERS REFERRING TO THE 
DOCTRINE OF THE VIRGIN BIRTH 

For the convenience [of those wishing to study the testi* 
mony of the later Ante-Nicene Fathers as to the Virgin 
Birth, the following list of passages has been drawn up : — 

1. TertulUan (150-240 A.D.). 

The Veiling of Virgins, i, 6. 

Monogamy, 8. 

Against Praxeas, i, 2, 26, 27. 

Apology, 21. 

Concerning the Soul, 26. 

Against all Heresies, 3, 4, 6. 

Against Marcion, I. S9> 60; IV. 230-235 ; V. 210, 

211. 

Resurrection of the Flesh, 20. 

Against the Valentinians, 27. 

Concerning the Flesh of Christ, 17, 18, 19, 20, 21, 

23i 25. 
Answer to the Jews, 9. 

2. Clement of Alexandria (circa 150-220 A.D.). 

The Instructor, i, 6. 

Stromata (Miscellanies), VIL i6. 
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3. Onr^^w (185-254 A.D.). 

On Beginnings. Prefiace, 4; I. 2 (4) ; II. 6 (7), 
Against Cekus, I. 7, 28, 32, 33, 34, 35, 37, 39; 

11. 69. 
Comm. on Matt» X. 17, 20, 23. 
Comm. on John, I. 34 ; VI. 7 ; X. 17, 23. 

4. Dionysius of Alexandria (circa 200-265 a.d.). 

Contr. Paul Samosat 

5. Hippolyius qf Portus (198-239 a.d.). 

Refutation of all Heresies, VI. 30, 46; VII. 21, 
23, 26 ; VIII. 2, 3, 10 ; IX. 5, 9, 25 ; X. 16, 17, 
i9» 23, 29. 

On the Song of Songs (fragment). 

On Proverbs, IX. i ; XXX. 29. 

On Daniel, 93. 

Comm. on Luke, II. 7. 

Homilies, IV. 2 ; VII. i. 

Concerning Christ and Antichrist, 4. 

Against Noetus, 17. 

Treatise against Beron and Helix, 8 (fragment). 

6. Cyprian (circa 200-258 a.d.). 

Epistles, LXXII. 5. 
Treatises, VI. 11. 

7. Gregory " Thaumaturgus'' (circa 210-268 A.D.). 

Four Homilies (a ref. in each). 

8. Novaiian (fl. circa 250 A.D.). 

On the Trinity, 24. 

9. Acts of Xantippe andPolyxena^ XV. (circa 250 A.D.?). 
10. Archehus (fL circa 278 a.d.). 

Disputation with Manes, 34, 47. 
zi. LadanHus (fl. circa 300 A.D.). 
Institutes, IV. 8, 12, 13. 

12. Methodius (circa 250-311 a.d.). 

Banquet of the Ten Viigins, III. 4, 5. 

13. Victorinus ofPetau (mart 304-311 A.D.). 

Comm. on Rev., I. 16; IV. 7. 

14. Alexander of Alexandria (fl. early 4th cent). 

Epistles on Arian Controversy, I. i2« 

15. Peter of Alexandria (fl. early 4th cent). 

On the Godhead (frag.). 
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ISAIAH'S BIRTH PROPHECY (VII. 14) 

The controversyy which has for a long time been carried 
on with reference to the interpretation of this well-known 
passage, refers to two points in connection with it 

1. The precise meaning and translation of nchjf Oa-lmdh^ 

A. and R.V. "A Virgin"), and 

2. The reference and meaning of the whole passage. 

I. In the Cod. Vdf. of the LXX, the passage is thus 
rendered in Greek : — 

Aia Tovro Soxrci Kvptos avros v/uv arqiiaoy * *l8ov 7 irapBivo^ 
Iv yaarpi Xi^croi icoi ri^erax vtov, kwL KoXccrcis ro SvofJM avrov 
^E/ifiavoyi^K (Cp. JIfaU, L 23.) 

The fragmentary Greek Versions of Aquila (2nd cent), 
Symmachus (3rd cent.), and Theodotion (latter 2nd cent.), 
however, have veans (young woman\ instead of irapBivo^ 
(virgin), and Gesenius and Fiirst support this reading as 
the older one. 

The translators who made the LXX Version appear to 
have worked from a text differing in many respects from 
that now current, and some of the books show important 
variations from the received Hebrew text. The LXX 
also agrees more with the Samaritan than with the Masoretic 
text of the Pentateuch.* 

A large proportion of the quotations from the Old 
Testament, found in the New Testament, and practically 
all the quotations used by the Fathers, and other writers, 
up to the end of the 4th cent, are made from the LXX. 
Many of these writers accuse the Jews of artfully corrupting 
the text out of hatred to Christianity. 

"^ The word in question occurs in two places {Gift* xxiv. 43, Ex, 
ii. 8) : the Samaritan Version has in the former case nn^y\ (a girl), while 

the latter reads nD^Sp. The Pesh. Syr. has in Isa, vii. 14, ^ANoAo 

(n'nru). 
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Modem critics are pretty well agreed that no^ {^a-lmdh) 
means simply *' a young woman of age to be a mother," and 
not a ^^ virgin " in the strict sense of the latter word.* With 
regard to the article (n hd) prefixed to it in the Hebrew, 

there has been considerable difference of opinion as to its 
exact signification. Usually, the article in that, as in other 
languages, has an individualizing and specializing force^ 
which would be expressed by the English '' the." But some 
critics maintain that it has an indeterminate force here, and 
is therefore rightly translated '' ^ " as in the A. and R. Vers. 
There are certainly other examples in Hebrew of the use of 
the article in this sense, designating some person or thing 
for the present unknown. If it be so here, it would mean 
some young woman or other, through whom the sign 
announced was to be realized. 

On the whole, perhaps, the passage may be rendered : — 

^' Behold the young-woman shall conceive and bear a 
son, and shall call his name Emmanuel ;" 

the word "the" being used in an unemphatic and inde- 
terminate sense, and the present tense having a future 
signification. 

2. With regard to the general interpretation of the 
passage, opmions have differed widely. The diief diver- 
gencies may, following DiUman, be categorically stated as 
follows : — 

I. Ecclesiastical tradition, as a whole, and the Fathers 
generally in their writings, have adopted mpOivoi as the 
Greek equivalent of ^a-lmdh^ and referred the word directly 
to the Virgin Mary, and the prediction itself to the birth 
of Christ. Justin Martyr and Irenseus, in particular, insist 
that vap&ivoi was the original LXX rendering of the word, 
and that '^virgin " had been accepted as its meaning by all 
Jewish expositors down to the time of Christ, when they 
altered it to vcavis to avoid the application of the prediction 
to Him, and His birth from a virgin.! 

* See Prophds of Israd^ Robertson Smith, p. 272 ; also Old 
Testament Theology^ H. Schidtze, vol. iL p. 409. Note (Eng. tr^ns.) 
for other examples and meaning. 

f De Wette, iniqodem times, appears to t{ike this view, Pulmim 
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2. Some of the older Jewish commentators held that the 
^' young woman " referrea to one of die wives in die harem 
of Ahaz. This is the view of Kimhi and AbarbaneL 
Others, agam, identified her with the mother of Hezekiah, 
and made Hezekiah the predicted child. 

3. Others maintain that *a4mah is a personification of 
the House of David. This view is held by Hoffinan, 
Kohler, and Weir. E. Meir and Orelli, however, think that 
the Jewish community in Zion is meant 

4. Many mediaeval Jewish expositors, amongst others 
Rashi and Aben Ezra, think that Isaiah's own wife is meant, 
lliis view is also held by H. Schultze amongst modem 
critics. 

5. Some commentators in the early part of the nine- 
teenth century held that, by the term "young-woman," the 
prophet referred to some pregnant young woman dose by 
at the time of speaking. 

6. Many comparatively recent commentators, e^. 
Michaelis, Kuenen, and others, seem to r^ard the ** young 
woman " as some movement or tendency of the time, since 
her personality has no special individuality about it They 
would thus make Emmanuel to be the personificoHan of a 
new era which was to dawn upon Judah. 

7. Lastly, Ewald and Orelli, with Briggs and Guthe, 
while regarding ^orlmdh as the unknown mother of Em- 
manuel, interpret the name in a more distinctly Messianic 
sense, and connect it with the more definite {Mredictions in 
Isa. ix. 1-6, xi. I ff. 

There are, however, serious objections to most, if not 
all, of these proposed interpretations. 

I. K purely Messianic meaning would seem to be quite 
inadmissible. The prophet Isaiah is sent by Jidiveh to 
revive the fiaint heart of Ahaz, who is dismayed at hearing 
that the allied armies of Israel and Syria are close to his 
northern frontier, while Assyria is gathering her power in 
the east. The prophet wishes him to consult Jahveh 
personally, and obtain an assurance of safety firom Him. 

{Die WorteJesUf p. 276, Eng. trans.) sa]^ <<No trace is to be found 
among the Jews of any Messianic application of Isaiah's words concern- 
ing the virgin's son from which oy any possibility . . . the whole 
account of the miraculous birth of Jesus could hare derived its origin." 
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*' Ask for thyself," he sa3rs, *^ a sign from Jahveh, thy God ; 
ask it either in the depth, or in the height above.** And 
when Ahaz sullenly refuses to do so, the prophet utters the 
prediction of a coming Deliverer, contained in ver. 14. But, 
since the words must have some reference to the existing, 
political situation, he could not be simply speaking of an 
event, however important, which was not to take place for 
over seven centuries. It would seem, therefore, that a 
purely Messianic interpretation of the passage cailnot be 
accepted. 

2. A great difficulty with this explanation is that the 
dates do not fit in. The probable date of the Syro« 
IsraeUtish invasion, when the prophecy was delivered, is 
about 735 B.a The date of Hezekiah's accession seems, 
from the Assyrian inscriptions, to have been 722 B.C., and 
he is stated to have been twenty-five years of age; that 
would place the date of his birth 747 B.C., or twelve years 
before the date of the utterance of the prophecy. But the 
numerical statements of the Bible up to the end of the 
eighth century are so uncertain, that this explanation can- 
not be positively ruled out on these grounds. 

3. It may be that Isaiah is using the word ^a-lmdh as a 
personification of the House of David, or of the whole com- 
munity. But it is not clear what temporal deliverer it 
produced in this crisis, unless Hezekiah be meant And 
then, in that case, the objections to ^2) apply here also. 

4. The primary objection to this interpretation is that 
Isaiah's wife was already the mother of a son {Shear' 
ydshubhj " a remnant shall return "), and therefore the term 
^a-lmdk would be an inappropriate one to apply to her. 
Gesenius and Bunsen attempt to escape from the difficulty 
by supposing that a second and younger wife of the prophet 
is meant. But there is no reason for supposing that he 
ever had a second wife. 

5. This interpretation would seem to be quite out of the 
question. Such a pointed and public reference to a matter 
of that nature is quite inconsistent with Oriental habits and 
ideas of good taste. 

6. The predicted ^' Emmanuel " would seem rather to 
be some concrete individual than any golden era of national 
prosperity. This fact is clearly brought out in ver. 15. 
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Some critics, however {e^, Hitzig, Stade, Marti, and Duhm), 
attempt to overcome this objection by regarding ver. 15 
as a later gloss. But there would seem to be no special 
reason for so regarding it, except that it forbids such an 
interpretation. 

7. This would seem to be a possible interpretation. 
Some critics, however (Che)me, Hackmann, and Marti), 
reject the passages Isa. ix. 1-6, xi. i ff. as not Isaianic, 
but the productions of a later writer, subsequently added. 
The evidence against them appears to be very slight 
and of doubtful value, and Duhm regards the passages as 
undoubtedly the genuine work of Isaiah. In any case, this 
Emmanuel prediction became in later times amongst the 
Jews the central germ out of which a large cycle of Mes- 
sianic predictions and hopes grew.* Beginning thus, it 
gradually grew, in the days of the Exile, to the conception 
of a spiritual Deliverer from sin and evil.t 
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MYTHOLOGICAL THEORIES OF THE ORIGIN 

OF THE BIRTH STORY 

The various mythological theories that have been proposed 
to account for the origin of the Christian Birth Story may 
be broadly classified under three heads : — 

I. The Buddhistic Birth Legend, — This theory, that the 
idea was subsequently borrowed from Buddhism, was urged 
by Seydel and de Bunsen, and was in great favour a genera- 
tion or so ago. 

* Cp. especiaUy/ifr. xxui. 5 if. ; xxx. 9 ; Ezek. xxxiv. ; xxxvii. ; 
Dan, vii. 13, 18, 22, 27 ; TTu Messianic Psalms^ and i Mace. ii. 57 5 
xiv. 4-15, 41 ; The Book of Enochs etc., etc. 

t It wiU be instructive, in connection with this subject, to compare 
here the Messianic language of Isaiah's contemporary, the prophet 
Micah ; see Mic, iv. 9 if. ; v. i ff. 

Some critics have attempted to deny the authenticity of these 
passages, and would assign them to a later prophet, who imitated 
Mican. But H. Schultze says their arguments are unconvindng, for a 
copy would have contained a more artificial repetition of Isaiamc 
thoughts. 
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2. A Hellenistic Myth. — Some variant of the Story of 
Perseus adapted to the Birth of Jesus by Gentile Christians. 
This theory was suggested by Schmiedel, and is supported 
by Usener and others. 

3. The Babylonian Myth of a Divine Redeemer ^ bom of 
a " virgin " goddess, which was current in popular Jewish 
folk-lore, and borrowed from it, and adapted by certain 
Jewish Christians. This is the most recent theory, and is 
advocated by Gunkel and Cheyne. 

I. The Buddhistic Birth Legend,* — On comparing the 
Birth Story of Christ, as told in the Canonical Gospels, 
with the narrative of the birth of Gautama, it will be found 
that we have the following general correspondences : — 

(i) A supernatural conception. 

(2) A royal Element in the family genealogy. 

(3) The Birth taking place on a journey. 

(4) Certain supernatural Phenomena occurring at the 

Birth. 

(5) A blessing pronounced over the child by an aged 

Saint. 
And, in the accounts of the subsequent early life of 
each, there is : — 

(6) A display of extraordinary youthful wisdom. And 

(7) An idea of murdering the child, as a possible future 

rival. 
Now, all these seven points of contact in the two 
stories at first sight very strongly suggest some very inti- 
mate relationship between them.t But, if we carefully 
examine each point separately, and compare the Buddhbt 
incident with the corresponding Christian one, we shall 
find that there are really very great differences also in each 
case, — differences so great and fundamental as to far out- 
weigh the general correspondences, which were at first 
observed. We will briefly state thenu 

"^ The details of this story may be found in any good work on 
Buddhism. For original authorities, consult the Ntddna Kathd^ pp. 
66, 67 ; LaUta Vishtara, vii., viii. This (Sanscrit) text gives the 
Northern^ or Thibetan, version of the story. The Southern (Cingalese 
and Burmese) is given in the Pali texts. 

t It is not disputed that there may be some relationship, but that 
the relationship is (as often assumed) that Christianity has borrowed and 
fitted the Buddhist legend on to the life of Christ. 
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(i) In the Gospel narrative, Mary is a young betrothed 
Virgin, whose marriage has not yet been consummated, 
whereas Miyi is a middle-aged woman, who has been 
married many years. It is true that, acanrding to one 
authority,* certain Mongolian traditions affirm die virginity 
of Mlly2.t But the Northern Sanscrit texts make no 
mention of it, and Rhys Davids says t of this tradition that 
** it has not been confirmed." In any case the much older 
Paii texts, and the Chinese version of the Abfdfiishkramana 
Sutra state distinctly that M§y& was not only married but 
lived with her husband according to the ordinary manner.S 
It is, therefore, on this ground alone, very probable that 
the idea of a virgin birth has not been borrowed by Chris* 
tianity from Buddhism. And it is both inaccurate and 
misleading to speak of Crautama as " bom of the Virgin 
Maya." jj Neither is there in Buddhism the slightest trace 
of a Divine Being causing, or entering into, the process of 
conception, as in Christianity. None of the Buddhist 
records, Northern or Southern, give any warrant for saying 
that the Buddha was " conceived by the Holy Ghost" 1 
Indeed, the whole event of Gautama's birth might be more 
fitly described as the result of an act of aufo^onception by 
a perfected human being in an excamate state of existence, 
than the Incarnation of a Divine person, through the 
agency of another who was also Divine. And, as a matter 
of fact. Buddhism is entirely destitute of any such concept 
as that of a " Holy Spirit" 

The only element, therefore, which is common to the 
two accounts of conception is that of abnormality and 
supematuralism. Everything else is different in every detail. 

"^ See Manual of Buddhism (Hardy), 2nd ed., p. 145, note. 

t Jerome says {Contr, y<w,% i.) that this was a belief of the Hindu 
gymnosophists of his day [fire, 3&0 a.d.). Bnt it is certainly not the 
genoral belief. It may have been borrowed by some Buddhists, about 
tnat time, from Christian missionaries. 

\ As, Ra,^ vol. xz. p. 299. 

S The Sansc. Lalitd Vishtara states that among the thirty-two 
marks which the mother of a Buddha must have, the 31st is " faithful- 
ness to marriage vows.'' 

y So The Angd'Messiah of Buddhists^ Essenes^ a$$d Christians (de 
Bunsen), p. 33. 

IT So Scydel, in Das MvangeUum von Jesu in seinen Vtrhditmssin 
%u Buddha Sage^ etc., § 10. Also see Angel Messiah^ p. 33. 
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(2) Here, again, underlying a general superficial agree- 
ment, we find a very considerable divergence in detail. The 
^' legal," but not (according to the legend)^ it would seem, 
actiud, father of Gautama is a royal personage then reigning 
in Kapilavastuj and his queen would probably be taken 
from some neighbouring royal family. Joseph, on the 
odier hand, though the writer of ch. L claims for him a 
royal descent,* occupies at the time in question the very 
humble position of a village carpenter, whose claim to 
royal ofigin, if he ev^ asserted it, was probably hardly 
recognized by the people of his native village. Of course, 
it might be argued that a claim to royal birth firom a 
reigning sovereign of Judea was an impossibility, because 
th^e was then no reigning sovereign of Jewish blood. Still, 
the fact remains tha^ in the one case, the claim to royal 
origin is put forward as partly showing the " renunciation " f 
which the Buddha made, whilst in the other case the 
claim is a necessary link to connect Him with David and 
Abraham, in whom it was believed by the Jews that 
God had promised all nations of the earth should be 
blessed. The claim of Mary to a connection with the 
royal fiunily of David is more problematical, and there is 
also an ancient Spiac tradition that she belonged to the 
tribe of Levi, J which would imply z. priestly origin — a thing 
unknown in the Buddha story. The chief difference, how- 
ever, is that the parents of Gautama occupied a high social 
position at the time of his birth, whilst those of Jesus had 
admittedly sunk to a very humble and obscure one. And, 
in addition to the prestige of royalty attaching to his birth, 
the Buddha was surrounded by all the circumstances suit- 
able to the bringing-up of a young prince, whilst Jesus was 

"^ Amongst others who maintain the Davidic descent of Joseph are 
Dalman, Die Worte Jesu^ p. 320 (Eng. trans.) ; Edersheim, Jesus the 
Messiah^ voL L p. 149 ; and F. Delitzsch, Messianisehe IVeissagungem^ 
and ed. (1S89), p. 69. 

t The griiu renunciation would be leaving the complete bliss of 
Nirvana* 

X In the Tat, of tke Twelve Patriarchs she is styled "great 
daughter of Levi, clothed in white linen." Weiss holds to the Davidic 
descent, and Charles (Ascension of IsaiaK) maintains that this view was 
an estahlished belief in the early part of the second century, and held by 
some even earlier. There appears to have been two separate and 
independent traditions as to her origin. 
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denied all these» except such as might be within the reach 
of a country artisan of that time. So that here, too, we 
may £iirly say, the differences in the two accounts are at 
least quite as prominent as the agreements, 

(3) This is perhaps the most curious coincidence in the 
two stories. But the motives and the details of the two 
journeys are entirely different. Maya goes to her native 
place merely because she has a fancy for so doing ; Mary 
goes to tluU of her husband because a legal necessity lay 
upon her to do so for taxing purposes. We might further 
add, that whilst Mary reaches her journey's end before the 
birth takes place,* in the case of Maya, the pains com- 
mence on the road, and Gautama is bom under the shelter 
of a wayside grove. 

(4) The Buddha narrative here indulges in a super- 
abundance of mytholo^c details quite foreign to the 
Canonical Birth-Story. The gods assist at the delivery oi 
Gautama, and there is a bombastic pronouncement by the 
infemt as to his own greatness and importance. The only 
point where there is any close parallel with the Story of the 
Birth of Jesus, is the rejoicing of the heavenly choirs, and 
their announcement of the foundation of a new kingdom 
of righteousness. But here, too, there are great dififerences 
in matters of detail. Gautama is proclaimed as bom a son 
to King Suddhodana (though perhaps only in a "legal'' 
sense); whilst Joseph's patemity is not asserted by the 
" multitude of Uie heavenly host," and nothing is said by 
them which in the least degree suggests a subsequent 
acquisition of perfect enlightenment either beneath a tree, 
or in any other place.! ^^^ Buddha narrative is much 
more mythological in its general tone, and suggests rather 
an adaptation of the main points in Luke's account, with a 
fanciful improvement in detail on the part of some Buddhist 
scribe, than any borrowing by the evangelist or a subse- 
quent Christian writer. 

(5) In the adoration of the gods, Seydel sees:]: a 

♦ See, however, Apocnrphal Narrative, Appendix B. 

t It is, of course, affirmed elsewhere {lAtke ii. 52) that "Jesus 
increased in wisdom and stature," etc. ; but this is something quite 
ditTerent. 

} Das Evangelium von Jesu^ etc.. % 147. 
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representation of the hymns of praise sung by Simeon and 
Anna. The latter, however, are not represented in the 
Gospel as adoring the child, but as blessing God for His 
buth into the world ; and we may here rather agree with 
Kuenen, who says,* '' the difference appears to me far to 
overbalance the resemblance and to throw it into the shade. 
The simple scene in the Temple at Jerusalem is really no 
parallel at all to the homage rendered to the Buddha child." 
Much importance, too, has been attached to the blessings, 
and, in a sense, they are certainly much alike. But there 
are the following great points of difference in the two 
accounts : In the case of Jesus, Simeon's blessing is given 
in the Temple, over a week after His birth ; in the case of 
Gautama, it is given in the king's palace, and directly after 
that event. Simeon, too, is an old man — probably a 
Levite (but not an ascetical person), — who lived in the 
Temple precincts; whilst Asita, a professed ascetic, comes 
down from heaven, whither he. had gone to escape the heat 
of the day. Simeon, too, rejoices in the Saviour's birth, 
and is quite willing to '' depart in peace ; " but Asita weeps 
much, and bitterly regrets that he must soon die, and there- 
fore will not see the fruits of the Buddha birth. As a 
matter of fact, the only real coincidence in the two stories is 
that, in each case, a blessing is given by an old man to a 
little child, a not uncommon event in those countries. 

(6) The point here is the attribution of wonderful 
knowledge to both children whilst both were still at a 
tender age. But this, also, is surely no solitary coincidence. 
It is often related of men, who in after-life became famous, 
that they showed, even at an early period of their career, 
unusual intelligence and precocity. The Buddha's know- 
ledge at this time is expressly stated to have been acquired 
in a miraculous manner, and without the aid of books or 
teachers. No such extravagant claim is made for Jesus in 
the Gospels.! We are left to infer that He gradually 

* National and Universal Religums (Hibbert Lectures, 1882), p. 
362. 

I t 1*bc Apocryphal Gospel of the Infancy^ however, represents 
Jesus as cross-examining the doctors, "each in their turn," and 
explaining to them "physics and metaphysics, hyper-physics and 
hypo-physics," in a manner suggestive of a knowledge supematurally 
acquired. But cp. with this Ia^ ii. 46, 47. 
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acquired human knowledge (largely, at all events,) fixmi the 
instruction which was given to every Jewish boy (rf* all 
classes in the Rabbinical school attached to the synagogue 
of His native place.* 

(7) In this, the last of the general correspondences we 
have mention^, there is once more a wide difference in 
points of detail Jesus is a babe at the time oi the event ; 
the future Buddha is a well*grown youth. Both, it is true, 
escape the danger, but Jesus contrary to Uie wish of 
Herod, who massacres a number of children in the hope 
that Jesus may be destroyed amongst them; yihUst Bim- 
basara absolutely refuses even to attempt the murder of 
Gautama, and says that those who advise such a course 
ought rather, should the youth afterwards become a Buddha, 
obey and follow his teaching. So that, with the exception 
that both escape^ and that both kings were afraid of some 
possible pretender to their thrones in years to come — a 
common enough thing in Eastern history — there are &x 
more pcnnts of contrast than agreement between them.t 

We have noted the principal points of agreement and 
difference between the stories of the Birth and Childhood 
of Christ and those of the Buddha. A careful reading and 
comparison of the two accounts will doubtless reveal 
others. And a similar study of the complete lives of Jesus 
and Gautama will show the same kind of differences and 
discrepancies throughout, as well as a fundamentally dif- 
ferent conception of the motives and purpose of the life of 
each.:]: This last-named fact is indeed one which is in 

"^ According to the Rabbi Juda Ben Tema, eveqr Jewish lx>y at 
five years of age studied the Scriptures, at ten the Mishna, at thirteen 
the Gemara, the two last-named forming the Talmud. Bat, of course, 
in the Gospel narrative an unusual degree of cap^idty in Jesus is 
distinctly implied. 

t Pfleiderer {Urchristmtum^ vol. i. p. 411) notices the apparent 
similarities in the two narratives, but considers there can have been no 
direct borrowing. He inclines to the view that they are both dorived 
from a common source in popular Eastern folk-lore. 

See also the Thtologiscke Rundschau^ Feb., 18S9, m which Bousset 
shows the al»urdities of SeydePs theory. 

} A tolerably complete list of the numerous points on which th^ 
teaching of Buddhism is diametrically opposed to that of Christianity 
will be found at the end of the late fhrof. Monler-Williams' Buddhism 
(Lect. viii. " Buddhism contrasted with Christianity,'' pp. 537 fil)* 
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general too little heeded in much of the criticism of the 
day, which, in consequence^ is often largely based upon 
false presuppositions and &lse analogies. 

2. The Greek Myth of the Divine and Virginal Origin 
of Perseus.* — In its primitive form this story seems to be 
based mainly upon some legend of a divinely caused con- 
ception resulting in a virginal birth. And it is this basis — 
deeply sunk in the popular mind of the peoples of Asia 
Minor and the neighbouring countries — ^which, according 
to certain critics, was the origin of the idea which is 
expressed in the doctrine of Divine Sonship, ntianifested in 
human nature through the medium of a virgin birth. The 
same thought, indeed — ^is there any connection between 
these two stories? — ^would seem to have occurred to Mr. 
Hartland himself. *'Has the possibility," he a^s, ^'of a 
supernatural birth of this kind been credited elsewhere, and 
under other conditions of culture?" And to that question 
he returns the following answer : '' In a land dominated by 
Christian thought, the question seems superfluous. The 
mystery taught by the Creeds of the Church, however, is 
believed to be something apart from all other beliefs of 
the world, something altogether above them, alike in its 
evidence and consequences. Christians, in thus thinking, 
overlook the fact that to the believer in any religion its 
evidences are undeniable and its claims supreme. The 
fact is that the incident in question is part and parcel of 
many other religions than the Christian, and it is also 
gravely accepted among what we may call the secular quasi- 
historical traditions of tribes in various parts of the Old and 
New World. Beyond this . . . pr^pEiancy is actually held 
producible by means analogous to &ose described m the 
legtods — ^means outside the ordinary operations of Nature. 
Into tiie bearing of these facts on tiie dogma of the Super- 
natural Birth of Jesus Christ, or on the historical evidence 
on which that dogma rests, it is not my purpose to inqoirew 

"^ The story, with its various derivatives in andent and modern 
folk-lore, is set forth in great detail by Mr. Hartland, TAg Legend^ 
Perseus, vol. i, " The Supernatural Birth," pp. 1-4 ff., 1S94. Cp. also 
WeihnachUfest, Usener, and Le Folkhre dans lei deux MotuUs, Dc 
Charency, pp. 121 fT. The outlines of it will idso be found in any 
Classical Dictionary. 
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This is a question of Apologetics, not of folk-lore." * He 
says subsequently, however, that this idea, amongst others, 
universal in theu: range and fully developed in barbaric 
culture, has persisted through every stage of advance, and 
has finally become ^* embodied in the &th and symbolism 
of the loftiest and most spiritual of the great religions of 
the world, the religion of civilized Europe. The figure of 
Perseus, the god-begotten, the dragon-slayer, very early 
became a type of the Saviour of the world." 

In considering this question ourselves, it will be well, in 
the first instance, to inquire carefully as to how far the one 
story is alleged to owe its origin to the other. And it is at 
once obvious, from the most casual perusal of the narrative, 
that there is nothing in the general life and adventures of 
Perseus which bears the least resemblance to the recorded 
events in the life of Jesus Christ. Even the utmost ingenuity 
of the modem mythologist would £ul to establish any 
reasonable parallel. What, then, can the one story be 
said to possibly derive fi'om the other? Clearly nothing 
but the concept of a divine generation and a virgin-birth. 

In answer to a theory Hke this, it might be deemed 
sufficient by some to quote as conclusive the comment of 
such an eminent authority as Hamack. He says regard- 
ing it, " the conjecture of Usener that the idea of a birth/ 
from a virgin is a heathen myth, which was received by\ 
Christians, contradicts the entire earliest development^ 
Christian tradition." t But to avoid the chargeofa mere| 
leaning upon authority (however eminent that authority 
may be), which is always a mark of weakness, let us further 
examine, as briefly as possible, this proposed derivation 
upon which such tremendous issues are built. 

If we go back to the earlier half of the second century, 
first of all, we find Justin Martyr solemnly protesting 
against such derivation or resemblance, which, it would 
seem, was a fashionable hypothesis even in his day. He 
emphatically repudiates, as we have seen, any similarity in 
nature, or connection in history between the two stories. 
In answer to Trypho — who contended that the Greeks had 
a similar story to that told of Christ, in the mjrth of Perseus, 

* The Legend of Persms^ vol. i. p. 104. 

t HUU ^ Dogma^ vol. i. p. 100, note (Eng. trans.). 
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which story was not credible, and therefore that the Chris- 
tians ought to be ashamed to borrow or imitate such 
accounts, Justin indignantly repudiates both the similarity 
and the connection. The Christian story is to him, he 
replies in substance, not only de facto historical and true in 
its essential points (while the pagan myths are mere Satanic 
counterfeits of it), but — which is the important point for 
the purpose of our argument — the two stones differ foto ccelo 
morally and spiritually. 

His argument here, it will be seen, is evidently directed 
to establish the fact that a borrowed myth of this kind 
would be taken over by the borrower not simply as a 
'* purified " idea, but idea, morals and all. 

Indeed, the modem advocates of such borrowing, 
whether conscious or unconscious borrowing, are bound 
always to postulate a "purificatory" process, by which the 
myth b stripped of its baser elements before it is adopted 
by the Christian religion, or else they cannot establish any 
connection whatever. The old Jewish scandals of the 
Birth,* long current in the synagogues, so frankly and 
brutally outspoken, scandals which probably never obtained 
a real acceptance with any but the bitterest and most un- 
scrupulous enemies of Christianity, seem to have been 
invented because a mythical and Greek origin of the Story 
(as maintained by Trypho previously) had been found un- 
tenable. 

That such myths were abundantly common for genera^ 
tions before, and subsequent to, the time of Christ there is 
no doubt whatever. But this fkct does not prove that the 
Christians adopted them. We meet with such stories in 
various guises, and in various places. For example, a very 
common and mythical idea in ancient times was that kings 
were often the children of the gods by actual conception. 
Such a notion both tickled the vanity of the monarch, and 
tended to enhance the awe and respect with which he was 
viewed by his subjects. Egypt, amongst other countries, 
was perhaps peculiarly fruitful in this idea. The belief in 
the Divine origin, and — in one case, at least, it would seem 
— the virgin birth of the reigning Pharaoh, can be traced as 
far back as the XVIIIth dynasty. The inscriptions of that 

* See Chap. VII. p. 87 and note. 

L 
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period record of a king, that the god specially worshipped 
in a certain city, begat him as a divine son hj mean» of 
that monarch's mother, apparendy while the latter was still 
a virgin. Pro£ Sayce gives * the following transbuion of 
the story. '* He (Amun-Ra) has incarnated himself in the 
royal poson of the husband (Tliothmes IVth) ; he found 
her lying in her beauty ; he stood beside her as a god ; she 
has fed upon sweet odours emanating firom his majesty ; he 
has gone to her that he may be a father through her ; he 
caused her to behold him in his divine form, when he had 
gone upon her, that she might bear a child at the sight of 
his beauty." 

Nor was this idea confined only to kings. A dis« 
tinguished philo8<q)her of ancient times, it is said, was 
looked upon as of divine origin, and the offspring of a 
virgin birth.t Indeed, all these various stories of super- 
natural conceptions and births, which we meet with in folk- 
lore and the history of mythology, have this one point in 
common*-they serve to point not so much to the smiilarity 
as to the complete contrast and dissimilarity which exists 
between the Christian Birth-Story and the tales yAach. were 
current in various paga^ circles. These latter are almost 
invariably, as we have seen, hopelessly prolix and sensual 
to a degree, and as such must have been entirely abhorrent 
to the early Christians, whose tendencies were undoubtedly 
towards moral and spiritual severity ^d asceticism — a 
natural and pardonable reaction from the extreme laxity 
which prevailed all around them. It is consequently, to 
say the least of it, extremely doubtful whether they would 
have even tried their hand upon any ** purification" of such 
a mjTth as that of the birth of Perseus, with a view to its 
adaptation to Christian and pious needs. At all events 
the evidence we have, as Hamack points out, shows an 
emphatic rejection of these stories, as somethmg entirely 
abhorrent to their whole nature and feelings. It is quite 
possible that the Birth-Story of Jesus (even il known in the 
Apostolic age to the heads of the Church) was purposely 
kept in the background, from a feeling that it might be 

* Religions of Ancient Egypt and Babylonia^ p. 249. 
t Plate, Life of, by Diog^enes Laertins* See Origen, In Ctk.^ 129. 
Cp* also the case of Apollonius of Tyana. 
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confounded with the sensual myths of the heathen world 
around. But, be this as it may, in any case we must ask 
for further and definite evidence of this mjrthopoeic idea 
being reproduced, consciously or unconsciously, in the 
records of the birth of Christ Had we only, as accountst 
of that event, the prolix and often vulgar narratives con« 
tained in the Apooyphal Gospels, we might perhaps infer 
a mythical origin for the story. As it is, however, with the 
sober accounts of the two Synoptists before us, whatever 
may be the difficulties involved in them, and whatever may 
be the explanation of the story which they tell, we fed 
strongly impressed with the conviction that the radical 
differences in moHf^xA detail between the Christ story and 
Uie Pagan myth entirely and completely outweigh the mere 
coincidences which exist in both having as a common 
feature a supernatural conception and a virgin birth. 

3. The Arabian Dusares (Adonis), the *' only begotten 
of the Lord," and the Babylonian Myth of a Divine Rtdeemer^ 

Prof. Chey|ie prefaces his statement * of this theory 
by saying that before the time of Christ a great impulse 
had been given to Messianic hopes by the references in the 
Book oi Daniel {y\\. 13 ff.), and that these references them- 
selves had a long development behind them. The belief, 
therefore, was in the time of Jesus deeply rooted in the 
popular mind. 

In considering from whence this belief in a virgin birth 
could have arisen, he thinks that search should be made in 
those countries which most influenced Israelitish thought, 
notably Arabia in the earlier times, and subsequently Baby- 
lonia. In the former country, he finds a North Arabian 
form of the widesp'ead nature-myth of Tainmuz, or Adonis,t 
the mythic Dus^es (DhU-shara). This personage^ he says, 
was worshipped both at Petra and at Elusa, under the title 
of the " only begotten of the Lord " (/AovoycK^ tov Accnn$rov), 
and his mother was known as the " Virgin " {^ifojpBivQi^ ^0/^)4 

♦ See Bible Problems (1904), pp. 71-95. Cp. also Jeremias, Baby^ 
Umisches im Neuen Test,^ p. 34; Zimmem-winckler (Die KeiU^ 
sehriften^ p. 379. 

t Originally, in all probability, separate stories, bat tubsequently 
fused into one. This was noted by Jerome. 

X Epiphanius, Har*^ IL The goddess vi Al'Lat^ 
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This North-Arabian DOsares, he thinks, was also pcac* 
tically identical with the Babylonian Dumusd^ who is gene- 
rally represented as the husbsuid, but sometimes also as the 
son of tiie goddess Istar.* And it is from the cult of the 
latter goddess, he thinks, that the title '* virgin," as applied 
to Mary, was derived.f The godAt^Srmothtr of these 
peoples was also the goddess-n/(/Sr; for ''in those remote 
times to which the cult of that goddess properly belonged, 
the mother held the chief place in the clan, and all women 
shared in a measure of free love ; '' % and '' the goddess- 
mother in fact preceded the goddess-n/^^" 

This statement is paralleled from Egyptian mythology 
by the similar story of Isis^ who was at first regarded as an 
independent goddess, and only at a later stage was said to 
be married to Osiris. § 

Thus the original meaning of the term ''virgin," he 
thinks, was simply that of " independence of the marriage 
tie," — even in the case of such near relatives as sons. 

From these sources, therefore. Professor Cheyne derives 
two of Uie elements which enter into the Christian Birth- 
Story, viz. : — 

i) The Htle of the Son—" Only begotten," and 

fa) The virginity of the mother. 
To find the third, and in some respects the most important 
concept, that of: — 

(3) Redunur^ and Destroyer of the power of Evil, 
he passes over into the kindred mythology of Babylon. 
Here there is a Redeemer-God^ Marduk (or Meridug), in 
later Heb. Merodach^ one of the so-called "twelve great 
gods" of the Babylonian pantheon. This God, an old 

* Dumuzi, originally the spirit or god of spring v^etation, after- 
wards regarded as a manifestation of the solar deity (Ninib). See 
Bncyc. BibUy *' Tammuz/* « Adonis,'' § 2. /star is Bab. form of Astarte 
(sAshtoretb, 2 JCings xxiii. 13) ^ femaU side of reproductive 
Nature. 

t Prof. Cheyne says, " Surely Datnkina^ like Istar, was not ori* 
ginally bound by the marriage tie." This is only a surmise, however, 
and so far, at least, has no textual support. In the texts there is no 
hint of a virgin birth of Marduk, her son. 

X StmOie Origins^ Barton (1902), p. 84. 

§ Conrady {Die Quelle der Kanonischen Kindheitsgeschichte Jesu) 
derives the Birth-Story of Christ from the Isis myth; that is, from 
Egyptian^ in preference to Babylonian or Hellenistic, sources. 
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favourite with the Babylonians, was worshipped under the 
name of Bel-Marduk in the magnificent temples which were 
erected in his honour. The great mission (so to speak) of 
Marduk was conceived to be the destruction of the chaos- 
monster Jldmatf represented as a huge she-dragon (or 
Serpent), and sjrmbolizing the powers of darkness, confusion 
and evil The great duel between them is described on 
the Babylonian tablets, and depicted on Assyrian wall- 
sculptures.* 

These myths, Professor Cheyne maintains, also appear 
as the substratum of the curious symbolical story told in the 
Apocalypse (I^€V. xii.), which, he thinks, sheds further light 
upon the connection between these old Babylonian myths 
and the Birth-Story as told by the two Synoptic writers. In 
the Apocalyptic vision (which he traces back directly to a 
Jewish Apocryphal source, and thence to a Babylonian 
origin, the whole being finally worked up into its present 
shape by a Christian writer), the woman '* clothed with the 
sun, and the moon under her feet," upon whose head there 
was '' a crown of twelve stars," the mother of tlie expected 
Messiah to the Jewish narrator, is none other than Istar^ 
queen of heaven, and mother of the Sun-god. In the great 
red dragon having seven heads and ten horns, and upon his 
head seven diadems, " who stood before the woman that 
when she was delivered he might devour her child," he sees 
Tiamat changed from a female to a male monster.f Tiamat 

* A translation of the text of the tablet describing the combat is 
given by C. J. Ball in the Speaket^s Comm. on the Apocalypse^ vol. ii 
p. 547. See also Sayce's Hibbert Lectures^ 3S0-382 ; and a revised 
translation in his Higher Criticism and the Monuments, 

This myth is extremely widespread, and appears as the fight between 
Indra and Vftra (Rig. Ved., vol. L p. 32) ; Keresa^ and Azidahaka 
(Zend., voL ii. p. 61); Apollo and the Python; Egypt. Osiris and 
Teb; Heb. Bel and the Dragon; Eng. St. George and the Dragon; 
Perseus and Gorgon ; Norse, Sigurd and Fafiur ; I^wnlf and Gre^el ; 
Pers. Mithra and Ahriman ; and even in America in the Indian stoiyof 
Michabo, the god of light, who slays the prince of serpents. The 
latter lived in a lake, and flooded the earth with water. Brinton, 
Myths of the New World. 

t T^e derivation of this dragon from Zoroastrian sources, Gunkel, 
Hommel, and Cheyne reject. See Encyc, BibL^ "Dragon " section; 
also Gunkel's Schopfungund Chaos in Urzeitund Enduit (1895), p. 86. 

For Biblical passages containing possible references to the language 
of this myth, sec Amos ix. 3 ; //a. xxvil i, Ii. 9; Ezd^, xxix. 3, xxxiL 
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in fact, " represents primaeval chaos/' and ruled the world 
till the young sun-god Marduk conquered and flung her 
into the watery abyss. Hence we read that the dragon 
'' persecuted" the woman whose child was destined to 
become his subduer; suad that she, by means of ''two 
map of a great eagle," which were given her, fled into the 
'' wilderness," where the '' serpent cast out of his mouth 
water as a river after the woman.*' But the '' earth helped 
the woman, and the earth opened her mouth and swallowed 
up the flood " (verses 15, 16) ; that is to say, the earth, dread- 
ing the destructive flood from the great deep (Heb. teAom^ 
akin to Tidmat)f placed herself^ as the Babylonians would 
have said, on the side of Tiamat's conqueror." In all this 
story, Cheyne sees ^* the old story of the conflict between 
light and darkness, order and disorder, transferred to the 
latter days, and adapted by spiritualization, and by the 
removal of the name Marduk, to the wants of faithful Jews." 

In the specific application of this myth to the Birth- 
Story of Jesus, as contained in the Matthaean prelude, '* the 
infuriated dragon becomes the angry Herod, whose popular 
reputation for cruelty marked him out as a fit historical 
representative of the bloodthirsty monster of chaos ; " and, 
** instead of flying into the wilderness (J^gv. xx. 14), the 
holy mother of Christ flees with her child, under the conduct 
of Joseph, into Egypt." To this we may add that the angel 
Kichael takes the place of Marduk in Uie combat with the 
dragon. 

In attempting a review and criticism of this theory, 
which, as in the case of the two previous theories, has been 
put forward with much confidence by i^ originators, there 
are a few points which seem to require preliminary notice. 
In the first place, as regards the title of Dusares — ^the ** Only 
begotten of the Lord," as Professor Cheyne renders it, 
exception might be taken to '' Lord" in the sense of an 
equivalent to AccnnSri;^. This latter word is properly trans* 
lated '' Master," '' Owner " (Dominus) of slaves, a common 
enough idea of the relationship between an Eastern monarch 
and his subjects. The New Testament word, however, is 

1; y^r. 11 34; Dan, x. 13; Estk. (Sept. Vers.) ix. 6-11 ; >*xxvL 
12, 13; /Vj. zliv. 19, Ixxiv. 13, Ixxxix. 9, 10; and in general Gfn, iii. 
thronghoat. 
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KvfHoi — the equivalent of Jahveh ♦ — ^thc meaning of which is 
something totally dififerent. 

As regards the extreme moral laxity involved in the Use 
of the term ''virgin" by many early races, Semitic and 
Aryan, such a use, if ever in vogue amongst the Hebrews, 
must have been eradicated at a very early stage in their 
history, for we find no trace of it in their extant literature. 
It is true that the records of the Old Testament show thai, 
from time to time, there was a similar tendency to d^enerate 
monHly ; but thb was invariably the result of contact widi 
a race inferior to tfom both morally and spiritually, tliough 
perhaps on a higher plane of general civilization. Further- 
more, these lapses were sternly denounced by the spiritual 
leaders of the nation. It is therefore almost inconceivable 
that such a degrading use of the term '* virgm " should ever 
have been in vogue, or employed, even aSter a process of 
purification, by tiie serious-minded people who proclaimed 
the Christian Birth-Story. 

The third element in the concept, that of '' Redeemer " 
from sin, which is contained in the Christian presentation 
of the Person and work of Christ, is widely different fiom 
that implied in the myth of Marduk. Christ redeems man- 
kind from the power of sin and deaUi ; Marduk delivers the 
gods from a troublesome neighbour. Christ offers Himseff 
as a sacrifice for sin, and His victory is not gained by slay- 
ing His opponent, but by His own death and subsequent 
Resurrection ; Marduk is chosen for his task by the other 
gods, and overcomes Tidmat in a personal conflict.f 

Again, the Hebrew Scriptures teach that man, through 

# 

♦ Ewa ld, Vto be hig^— h ence " the High or Heavenly One" 

(Sansc. Vdiv.) ; Wellhausen, Vt o eadst — hence '' the existing or living 

one '' ; Schiader and Lagarde, Vto cause to be— hence " the One who 
causes to be,'' i.e. *'the Creator," or " Bestower of life " ; Schultse, 
^ the originsd source of being," or tiie Giver of Life. St Clair TisdaU 
gives it £e meaning of " eternal," ue, " He who is " ; cp. Mai, iii. 6, 
which he translates ** For I, the Eternal, change not." 

Further, /^voyti^s probably, in N.T. phraseology, signifies 
" essential nature " — ^not atrnfotion, 

t Marduk is certainly viewed as a kind of mediator between £d and 
his worshippers ; bat his mediation consists practicaUy in the suggestion 
of some counter-spell to relieve the i^plicant from the power of 
witchcraft. 
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a perverted self-will, fell from a certain spiritual level. 
There is no trace of such teaching in Babylonian mythology* 
Assyriologists look forward to the probability of finding 
some day the equivalent of the Fall-story in Genesis ; but 
If ever they do, it will probably be found to present the 
same differences in spiritual tone which characterize the 
Creation-story in the two accounts. Indeed, the more 
carefully the Christian story and the Babylonian myth are 
compared, the more clearly the difference in motif v& seen, 
although, as in the case of the Buddhist legend, some general 
resemblance is found, suggestive of a common need and a 
common terminology. The stories, bowever, are told in a 
totally different way and from an entirely different standpoint 

Again, we may ask, what proof exists that two such 
dissimilar concepts, as those underlying Dusares and 
Marduk, have undergone that frision in the Jewishr--or any 
other — ^mind, which die theory requires and assumes ? The 
idace of Dtisares is practically filled in Babylonian mythology 
by the kindred deity Dumuzi, as Cheyne allows. There is 
no evidence that Dumuzi and Marduk ever became con« 
fused and identified by either Jews or Babylonians. 

In the prelude to Matthew's Gospel, too, great changes 
became necessary in order to make the theory fit at alL 
Thus the divine Istar becomes the human Mary ; the great 
dragon appears as an Oriental despot ; a new and unneces- 
sary personage, Joseph, b introduced ; and the flight into 
Egypt is identified with — or rather paralleled by — the flight 
into the wilderness, not of the divine Istar^ as we might 
have supposed, but of the ''woman" of JRev. xii. But 
where is there to be found any myth describing the flight of 
the mothers of either Marduk or Dusares ? 

Finally, the whole scene of the drama is changed, and 
transferred from heaven in the one story to earth in the 
other. It is not the '' woman's " son who is the conqueror 
of the dragon in the Apocalyptic vision, but Michael,* a 
person not met with in the Mattheean narrative; while the idea 
of the mother's " virginity " disappears in the Apocalypse, 
and a crowned woman represents the Jewish peasant's wife. 

* According to Smythe Palmer, Michael represents Christ in relation 
to the Angels Babylonian Influence on the BtbU), This book gives an 
e;(cellent summary of th^seold mjrths, and their use by Biblical writers. 
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Moreover, Cheyne's assumption that by the " woman " 
of the vision we are to understand the Virgin Mary seems 
disputable. A more common, and perhaps more probable, 
interpretation of this sjrmbolic passage makes the "woman" 
signify the Jewish Church ; which gives birth to the Chris- 
tian Church, both of which were objects of hatred and 
persecution to the pagan world (Rome), symbolized and 
personified as a great red dragon, by the use of old and 
familiar hmguage. 

Professor Cheyne seems at times to be alive to the 
many difficulties and contradictions that are inherent in his 
theory, for he says that the primitive story has evidently 
passed through a succession of phases: "(i) concurrent 
Oriental phases, one cannot tdl exactly how many ; (2) a 
Jewish phase ; and (3) a Christian phase." That is to say, 
he postulates a series of redactions, at least four or five, 
possibly more, by which the original story has been altered 
and re-altered and altered again an x number of times, until 
its final (and twofold) Bibliod form in Matt, i., ii. and Rev. 
xiL, a form which in almost all its main features and mean- 
ing, and even minor incidents, is unlike the original myth. 
Of course such a series of changes is conceivable ; they 
may have occurred But there should remain distinct 
traces of thenu Otherwise the process of tracing its 
evolution and identification is very apt to partake largely 
of the nature of *' guesses after truth." Furthermore, it 
seems that, if so k^ge and so varied an amount of evo- 
lutionary change be granted, we might without much 
difficulty identify several other myths with the Christ story, 
as we have already seen.* The fact is, as Budde points 
out, that, with sufficient ingenuity and imagination, it is 
possible, with great plausibility, to derive ancient stories 
from almost anything and anywhere. Where there is any 
real similarity there must be, of course, an underlying con- 
nection of some sort. This fact was foreseen by the early 

* Prof. Badde, in a paper (TJu Old Test and the Excavations) 
read before the Theoloeical Conference at Giessen in May, I903» 
ridicules the reference of Jewish and Christian religious concepts to 
Babylonian sources. He tells a story of how an account of a complete 
derivation of these from Egyptian sources was submitted to him for 
criticism. So also Prof, rrasek, in a paper on Recent Biblical 
Archaohiff (1906). 
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Christian writai and apologists. But this jconnectbn may 
be, and often is, merely the &ct that the wiitars are 
endeavooring to express what is a common experience or a 
common ne^ and to do this they make use of the common 
symbols, which in aU languages are similar. And for this 
there is no question of l^e derivation of ideas. To dis- 
prove these tiieories of derivation is, as Budde says, often 
difficult, even when one is convinced that they are un- 
tenable. ^ But," he adds, '^ what makes their refutation so 
difficult is the best indirect i»:oof of their weakness — I 
mean their lack of logical consistency, the innumerable 
possibilities, liberties, and assumptions; in a word, the 
side doors of every kind, which have to be kept open to 
make the theory applicable to every case, and to the most 
refractory material." 

We have seen this exemplified in the theory before us. 
We have seen that it has to be turned and twisted about 
in various directions ; that the characters and their actions 
have had to be changed to something quite different from 
the originals; and, finally, that the whole scene of the 
drama has had to be altered in place from the primaeval 
heavens to the present earth, or the new heaven that is to 
be; and in Hme from a dim and remote past to a com- 
paratively recent historic period, or a far remote future, as 
the exigencies of the case demand* Such chameleon-like 
manipulations of the st(^, elastic and vague as it may ever 
have been, do not induce feelings of conviction, or inspire 
confidence in the mind of the judicial reader. The whole 
theory, in fact, seems to him, when applied to the Birth- 
Story in particular (to use Hamack's words), *' not demon- 
strable " in its nature, and in any case not demonstrated. 
That the terminology in these ancient myths is largely used 
in the Apocalyptic story is undoubtedly very probable. 
But this is something quite different from saying that the 
underlying idea has been taken from one or other of th^m. 

Before closing this review of the current mythological 
theories, we will notice briefly a more recent attempt to 
derive the chief Christian doctrines from the orgiastic 
Nature cults of Asia Minor and Egypt.* In the preface 
to a former work,t which forms an introduction to the 

• See Adonis^ Aftis, and Osiris, J. G. Fraser, D.C.L, (1906). 
I ^ f T^e Golden Bough. ^ 
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present volume, the learned author said that he hoped it 
would ** expedite progress," even "if it shows that much 
which we are wont to regard as solid rests on the sands 
of superstition;" and, he added, ''it is a melancholy, 
and in some respects thankless, task to strike at the 
foundations of beliefs in which, as in a strong tower, the 
hopes and aspirations of humanity through long ages have 
sought a refuge from the strain and stress of life." But, 
melancholy and thankless as the task may be, he has not 
shrunk from it, and in his more recent work he proceeds 
still further to connect various Christian beliefs and practices 
with old pagan myths and rites, with the ostensible 
object, it may be assumed, of indicating a purely human 
origin for the former. For example, in the course of this 
investigation the divine and beneficent Christ-figure becomes 
little but a mere reproduction — " purified," no doubt — of the 
older Egyptian Osiris, ruler of ^e dead, who at the final 
Judgment will weigh each man's soul in the balance of 
Mercy and Justice, and require that, for entering the Para- 
dise of the Blessed, he shall ''have given bread to the 
hungry, and water to the thirsty, and clothes to the naked." ♦ 
Dr. Eraser further points out that the heathen festival 
of the nativity of Mithra became, in pomt of both time and 
character, the Christmas Day of the Christian Church, and 
was chosen by the latter ^at they might "transfer the 
devotion of the heathen from the sun to Him who was 
called the Sun of Righteousness."! The Commemoration 
of the Passion and Resurrection of Christ, too, he connects 
with the official celebration at Rome of the death and 
resurrection of Attis." All Souls' Day, also, is "nothmg 
but an old pagan festival of the dead." The Death and 
Resurrection of Christ were anticipated in Egyptian mytho- 
logy by Osiris, who " gives his broken body " for the food 
of men, and "dies tl^t they may live." The old familiar 
arguments, in short, are repeated here, with the result that 
we still remain unconvinced by them. With regard to 
these statements a recent reviewer has truly said,^ "That 
Christian festivals have been grafted on heathen ones, and 
that many rites and ceremonies of the Church may be 
traced to a like source has long been known to students. 

♦ Cp. MaU. XXV. 34-36. t Mai. iv. 2. % Thi Spectator, Oct. 7, 190$, 
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That the symbolism and language of Christianity often 
present striking resemblances to those of other faiths is 
certain, and perhaps necessary, since all human beings live 
in the same world, and see with the same eyes, and 
experienqe for the most part the same sensations. 

*' Although pagan and Christian art represent the Mater 
Dei^m and the Madonna in almost identical form, the fact 
proves nothing except that the idea of motherhood suggests 
everywhere the same images; and while the world lasts the 
phenomena of the changing seasons, the recurring tasks of 
seed'time and harvest, must continue to supply men with 
the metaphors in which to clothe their spiritual thoughts. 
But this outer drapery is after all a poor thing, which has 
little connection with the inner substance and quality of 
belieil Between the ritual even of Attis or Adonis and 
some forms of Christian worship, there may, <x perhaps 
must, be some points of outward similarity. But to bring 
the pure and inspired teaching of Christ into any re^ 
connection with these licentious cults * seems not only to 
shock the moral sense, but to be repugnant to the strict 
laws of scientific inquiry." 

We therefore feel bound to agree with the reviewer just 
quoted, that we must " protest against a view of Christianity 
which is unreal and insufficient." And we assent also 
when he sajrs that although '' Dr. Fraser may be an intrepid 
investigator," yet ''clearly he has not discovered true 
Christianity. . • . His defects of vision are fundamental, 
his powers of appreciation but superficial" 

* The true character and e£fects of these heathen cults were recog- 
nized and pointed out by at least two of the great Hebrew prophets. 
Isaiah (xrii. lo, ii), no doubt referring to the spnbolical plantings in 
"Gardens of Adonis," r^;ards them as spiritual symbols, not of 
resurrection unto life, but of corruption unto death. And Ezekiel 
(Tiii. 14-18) was bidden to regard the sight of " women weeping for 
Tammuz" (Adonis), and "men worshipping the sun" (Mithra), as 
some of the " abominaticms " of Jerusalem. The fact is that the etkics 
of these Syrian, and other, Nature-cults were as hopelessly bad and 
corrupt as those of both Judaism and Chrbtianity are the reverse of 
this ; and consequently any borrowing of the underlying idea in any of 
Uiem becomes a moral impossibility. 

Note on Non-Mythological Theories on the Origin of the Birth-Story, 
Lobstein (Virgin Birth^ p. 67) deprecates all "resort to the 
hypotheses of pagan influence or Oriental factors.*' He thinks that 
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PARTHENOGENESIS IN NATURE, WITH SOME 
RECENT EXPERIMENTS IN •'ARTIFICIAL 
PARTHENOGENESIS " 

Parthenogenesis, as observed in animate Nature, may be 
scientifically defined as **the development of a new 
individual from an ovum which has not been fertilized." 
It is a special form of asexual reptoduction, or Agamogmesis^ 
which is firequently met with in the most primitive types 
of both animals and plants. 

Dealing briefly with the observed facts of Agamogenesis, 
in the first place, we find there are four ways in whidi this 
mode of reproduction takes place, viz. : — 

I. Where the organism divides into two more or less 
similar organisms by binary fission. An example of thb b 
the Amceba^ among simple unicellular forms of life; but it 
also occurs in the higher and more complex organisms 
{eg. Annelids, worms). 

3. Where the organism divides up into a number of 
minute bodies or spores^ each of which can develop into 



the doctrine arose obt of the old Jewish Messianic belief with its idea 




physical 

Soltan thinks (Die GeburUgesclackU Jem ChrisH) that the idea and 
words, as expressed in Lake ii 14, were derived from an inscription in 
honour of the Emperor Augustus Csesar, in which he is eulogised as 
a '* Saviour," and the day of his birth is described as one 0? '* glad 
tidings " (evangdia) to the world, and that as dhms Augustus, a supers 
natural birth was probably also attribute to him. The earfy emperors, 
however, were not apotheosized until after their death ; and tnere is 
not the slijghtest evidence for the surmiseiof a supernatural, or partheno- 
genetic birth having been assigned to him. The term "Saviour" 
was applied merely in a temporS sense, and such expressions as "Zeus 
out of Zeus" (found at Phiue), only implied that he was an incarnate 
manifestation of that deity — ^not that he was his sen, 

Hamack says (Hist. Dtfma^ vol. L p. 100^ note), "Even the 
belief that Jesus was bom of a virgin sprang from Isaiah viL 14," and 
regards it as a " misonderstood propheqr." 
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the adult form. This mode is common in many unicellular 
animals and plants. 

3. Where *'buds" are produced by gemmation, as in 
the case of the Sydra^ and o&ers of the Cotlmterata^ 
especially those which live in colonies, and are sessile in 
character. 

4. By the development of unfertilized ova (true Far* 
theru^genesis). 

The first three of these modes of asexual reproduction 
are confined to those groups of organisms below the Insteta 
in point of oiganization and development, while Parthemh' 
genesis is the peculiar form of asexual reproduction which is 
£^ly common among insects. It is, perhaps, best illus- 
trated by the case of the drone (male) of the common hive* 
bee, which develops firom an ^g that has not been fartilizedt 
but which otherwise completely resembles the eggs from 
which die queens (fertile females) and the workers (infertile 
females) are developed. 

We may also mention the principal other cases in which 
the parthenogenetic form of agamogenetic reproduction is 
met with in the group Insecta. 

In the Lepidoptera (butterflies and moths) it occurs 
exceptionally in Bombyx mori (silkworms), in many Psy* 
chidiBy and in certain SolenoMc^ the larva-like females of 
which have no wings. 

In the Coccida^ the eggs, which are deposited beneath 
the shield-shaped body of the female, and dlevelop there, 
protected by the drying-up of her body, are generally 
fertilized (Coccus); but sometimes in other genera 
{Lecanium^ Aspidistus) develop parthenogenetically. 

In Chermes^ there is a special oviparous sexual form of 
reproduction, which, however, also produces eggs capable 
of developing parthenogenetically. 

In the Hymenopterous insects it is met with especially 
in bees — as stated above — wasps, the Cynipidce and Ten* 
ihrenidinida (Nematus). In those Hjrmenoptera which 
live together in communities, male forms only are produced 
from the unfertilized ova. 

According to Darwin,* some of the lower Crustaceans 
are also able to propagate their kind asexually. 

* Descent of Man^ p. 255, 
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Some interesting experiments in what has been term^ 
*' artificial parthenogenesis" have been made in recent 
years, and described by Mr. £. B. Wilson * as follows : — 

''Foremost in interest stands the recent discovery by 
Loeb that the egg may be fertilized by chemical stimulus^ 
without participation of the male elepient. The first 
definite experiments on the effects of chemical solutions 
on the egg were made by the Hertwig brothers thirteen 
ytm ago, and have been continued by especially Herbst, 
Richard Hertwig, Morgan, and Loeb. The experiments of 
Herbst, in particular, gave an almost startling revelation of 
the prcMfound effect upon the egg produced by apparently 
insignificant alterations in the chemical environment. I^ 
for example, the eggs of sea-urchins be allowed to develop 
in sea-water containing a very slight excess of potassium 
chloride, the development of die embryo is greatly altered, 
no skeleton is formed, and a larva results which, though 
living and vigorous, is of widely different form from the 
normal ones. If, in the place of potassiimi chloride, lithium 
chloride be added to the water, the changes are still more 
remarkable, the embryo never infolding the cells which 
normally give rise to the alimentary canal, but developing, 
as it were, inside out. These monstrous forms are, of course^ 
incapable of nourishing themselves, and ultimately perish ; 
but the result is of high interest as opening the possibility 
of creating wholly new organic forms by varying sUghtly the 
conditions of development. 

''The way for Loeb's discovery was paved by the 
experiments of Richard Hertwig and Morgan, who showed 
that, if unfertilized eggs be treated by weak solutions of 
various substances, such as sodium chloride or strychnine, 
they undergo some of the preparatory changes of division, 
and Morgan showed that they might actually divide, thot^ 
without producing an embryo. 

" In experiments carried on at the Woods Hdl Bio- 
logical Laboratory, Loeb finally succeeded in rearing large 
numbers of perfect larvae firom eggs which, without fertilLu,- 
tion, are first treated with a weak solution of magnesium 
chloride, and then transferred to normal sea-water. Carried 
out under rigidly controlled conditions, these decisive 

* Int. Montkfyf July, 1900. 
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ezperiments show that the egg is capable of complete 
development widiout union with a spermatozoon, as a result 
of chemical stimulus ; and they indicate that even in normal 
fertilization we must regard the stimulus to development as 
being given by a specific substance, or substances, carried 
by Ae spermatozoon. Loeb's highly interesting further 
experiments, together with the slightly earlier ones of Herbst, 
indicate that the normal equilibrium of the egg depends 
upon an equilibrium of chemical conditions in the proto- 
plasm which is maintained by the conditions of the envi- 
ronment The experiments gave ground for the remarkable 
conclusion that the substances dissolved in the sea-water 
are individually poisonous to the egg. If this armed 
neutrality be disturbed, the egg responds, undergoing 
degenerative changes, and dying if the change be too 
violent, passing through an abnormal development, and 
giving rise to monstrous embryos, if the new conditions be 
less unfavourable, but under appropriate stimulus beings as 
it were, released from bondage, and rendered firee to run 
its normal course of development 

" It is certain that new results of the highest interest, 
relating to the chemical conditions in living matter, may be 
looked for along the lines of research thus opened. One 
of the most interesting specific problems in this direction 
is the long-standing one of sex determination. Experi- 
ments on insects, frogs, and rotifers have already given 
good ground for the conclusion that sex is in these cases 
determined by conditions of nutrition, which again, in the 
long nm, are reducible to chemical conditions. The posr 
sibUity is thus opened that we may yet succeed in not only 
fertilizing the egg by chemical means, but also in rendering 
the organism msde or female by analogous methods. 

"A highly interesting question, still undetermined, is 
whether organisms produced by artificial parthenogenesis, 
as above, are capable of further reproduction. Individuals 
thus produced lack the paternal nuclear material, and must 
possess but half the number of chromosomes.* What the 
ultimate result of this deficiency may be is still a matter 
of conjecture." 

* It is stated {Proc, New York Acad, Science^ IQOI) that this pre- 
diction has since been experimentally demonstrated. 
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It would appear possible^ therefore, from these experi- 
ments and other considerations, that sexual reproduction 
may not always be an absolute physiological necessi^ in 
any group of animals, given certain special conditions, 
partly chemical in character. In all probability asexual 
reproduction is the earlier and more primitive process, and 
sexual reproduction an after-development in the history of 
the more advanced types of organic beings, and, in a sense, 
merely a special form of growth. If tlus be so, any cases 
of paithenogenetic reproduction which occur in groups 
where sexusd reproduction is the normal process, are 
instances of a reversion to an earlier and more primitive 
mode of reproduction. The ova and spermoblasts represent 
the two forms of germinal cells, originally alike, but which, 
in the course of evolution, have differentiated, and become 
dissimilar. These coalesce] and develop into a new 
organism, as contrasted with the more primitive process of 
the spontaneous development of the single cell agamogene- 
tically, which, however, still remains a common mode in the 
lower and less complex types. 

Preparatory to fertilization the ovum undergoes a series 
of peculiar changes, which have only been satisfactorily 
observed in a limited number of types; but in all proba- 
bility they are universal throughout the animal kingdom. 
Fol has worked out these changes with great completeness 
in the case of Asierias giaciaUs (crayfish). Amongst 
these various complex changes is the formation of what 
are known zz polar bodies^ which (two in number) originate 
by a regular process of cell-division and have the physio- 
logical value of ''cells." The formation of these ''polar 
b^es," or cells, is entirely independent of fertilization, 
and is the final act of the maturation of the ovum. The 
function of these polar bodies is not yet definitely known. 
Strasburger and Hartwig regarded them as a part of the 
process of removing useless, or injurious, excretions from 
the ovum. Balfour suggested that, in the formation of 
polar cells, part of the constituents of the germinal vesicle 
IS removed to make room for the supply of necessary parts 
to it again by the spermatic nucleus. If this hypothesis 
be correct, results of the highest importance must follow. 
For then, if polar bodies were not formed^ parthenogenesis 

M 
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might normaify occur. In other words, it would seem to be 
possible that the habit of forming polar bodies has been 
acquired by die ovum, during the course of the i»*oces8 
we term organic evolution, for the express purpose of 
prevenHng parthenogenesis. And this view of the problon 
may, perhaps, to some extent be borne out by the sub- 
sequent researches of Weissmann, Blochmann, Platner, 
and others, who have demonstrated that parthenogenetic 
ova and those requiring fertilization exhibit an important 
and essential difference in the matter of polar cells. In 
the case of the fertilized ovum, the two polar cells are 
divided off in the usual manner; whilst in ^e case of 
parthenogenetic ova, the development of the second polar 
cell, and the reduction of the nuclear sulxstance, which is 
connected with this process, do not occur. 

Many other peculiar phenomena, connected with the 
earlier stage of reproduction, have been obsared in recent 
years. Amongst others, it has been discova^d that, in 
some birds, the ova, if not fertilized, instead of perisUng, 
as is usually the case, commence to segment in tiie absence 
of the fertilizing element, and eventually form germinal 
discs. This wovJd almost suggest an incipient attempt at 
parthenogenetic reproduction in a vertebrate type. But 
at this point they come to a standstill, and, instead of 
developing further to fcmn an embryo, they die o£ 

It was not, however, till comparatively recent times, 
when the fact was demonstrated beyond dispute, that 
scientists could reconcile. themselves to ^(t possibility even 
of such a phenomenon as genuine parthenogenesis. It was 
looked upon, in general, as a violation of a fixed and 
unalterable law of Nature, a law from which there could 
be no deviation under any conditions, or curcumstances, 
whatever. It is, however, now folly admitted that tiiere 
are such deviations from the general laws of Nature^ and 
tiiat the resultant organisms reach a full and normal 
maturity. But these cases, so fisu*, have only been observed 
amongst the lower orders of animate beings ; and the general 
law t^t ova require to be fertilized, in order to produce 
ofispring capable of reaching maturity, stQl remains a truth, 
as rega^ Uie higher forms of life, under all the conditions 
which have been so far open to scientific investigation. 
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168 
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Joh. i. 14.. 139 
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Westcott, Bishop, on Melito, loi 
Widow- Virgins, 40 
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Zahn, Letters of Ignatius, 71, 
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THE END 
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